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WHAT REALLY “EDUCATES” 


BY RUPERT C. LODGE 


IN EDUCATIONAL THEORY (as in ethical, logical, and metaphysical theory), it has 
always been usual to distinguish between an older view (usually called “tradi- 
tional”) and a newer view (usually regarded as “more vital”). I begin by distin- 
persed the older type of view (w hich is usually rejected ) from the newer im- 
prov ements. 


THe MECHANICAL Hasit-FORMATION THEORY 


Typically speaking, the view rejected i is usually some form of “realism.” For 
many teachers of our own time, this is representatively expressed in the highly 
authoritative textbooks of educational psychology published by Professor E. L. 
Thorndike. In these volumes, it is taught that, in order to “educate,” a teacher 
forges in the still plastic nervous sy stems of his pupils, using the hammer- blows of 
intensity, recency, and especially frequency, a series of ‘Jinks or bonds of con- 
nection” (called in other texts “association””) between such elements as A, B, and C. 
The theory is simple and straightforward; and its most brilliant chapter demon- 
strates, W ith unw incing logic and unanswerable diagrams, that “meaningful mem- 
ory” can be reduced without remainder to a lengthy series of essentially meaning- 
less links or bonds of connection, analogous to those developed between nonsense- 
syllables in the laboratory of the one- -time great authority, Professor H. Ebbing- 
haus." 


A teacher of Latin, convinced of the efficiency of this theory, teaches the 
elementary grammar of his subject entirely by drill methods. One of the greatest 





RUPERT C. LODGE, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, University of Manitoba, Canada, is 
now Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Long Island University in Brooklyn. He is well 
known for his work in educational philosophy, and is author of the widely used book, 
PuitosopHy oF Epucation. In this article, Professor Lodge analyzes three theoretical concep- 
tions of the educative process, stemming out of the philosophies of realism, idealism, and 
pragmatism. He points out that these conceptions are theoretically incompatible, but that 
procedures based upon them must often be combined in practice. He argues that this can be 
done on a more positive basis than sheer eclecticism, and proposes a theory of “balanced 
philosophy.” 


‘I have in mind particularly the second volume of Thorndike’s authoritative three-volume 
work on Educational Psychology, the volume entitled Psychology of Learning (1921, Teach- 
ers’ College). For critical discussion, see R. C. Lodge, Philosophy of Education (2nd Ed., 1947, 
Harper), pp. 168-180. 
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teachers I have known did just this; and (as far as the elementary reaches of his 
subject were concerned) he acquired a great reputation for examination successes. 
His pupils could not possibly fail. In fact, it was difficult for them not to get A’s. 
When it came to the higher reaches of his subject, he taught a severe formal 
analysis of sentence structure, which enabled his students to translate successfully 
their Caesar, Virgil, or Horace. But beyond that, i.e., on the esthetic, historical, 
or philosophical side of their work, he did not attempt * inculcate anything what- 
ever. His candidates obtained scholarships in connection with college entrance 
examinations; but if, after that, his hand was withdrawn, they had no further con- 
spicuous successes. Except in so far as the elements of grammar and “construing” 
were concerned, without their drill-master, they were lost. 


If asked to what he attributed his great success as a teacher, he maintained 
that he depended upon two maxims: (1) “Every subject contains a certain amount 
of material which has to be known. This is most efficiently learned by drill 
methods.” (2) “Never explain to a pupil his mistakes. Make him explain them to 
you, and make him correct them. In this way, he will learn by doing.” The 
teacher underlined all errors, but without saying what was wrong; this the pupil 
had to find out for himself. He also had to turn in a perfect copy, corrected en- 
tirely by himself. 


This teacher added that what “really educated” was (1) the high standards of 
correctness upon which he insisted; and, especially, (2) the pupil’s discovering and, 
by his own efforts, correcting his mistakes. 


The weak point of this teaching was that, without the teacher’s underlinings, 
the pupil would not often even suspect that he had made a mistake; and the pupil 
remained (to that extent) dependent upon his teacher. A further weak point was 
that, while provided with a safe and sure elementary basis, the pupil received no 
assistance whatever toward appreciating and understanding the higher reaches of 
his subject. As with the reader of Thorndike’s textbooks, he came to believe that 
the higher reaches could somehow be reduced without remainder to the more 
mechanical level of the elements. 


To illustrate these weaknesses: a student going through college, provided he 
kept in close touch with this teacher, continued to receive A’s on all Latin exam- 
inations in which everything depended upon the elementary grammar and upon 
ability to construe in accordance with a rigid plan. But w here papers advanced 
much beyond this level, and especially if the teacher’s supervision was withdrawn, 
in place of A’s the student (however much he continued to drill himself) obtained 


only cs. 


Tue THeory OF IpDEALISTIC SELF-PRO JECTION 


Let us now consider one of the most widely held “newer,” “more vital” 
theories substituted for this. I have in mind the “idealist” theory, associated with 
well known names, from Plato to (c.g.) the late H. H. Horne, over a great range 
of centuries. According to this idealist theory, the drill method, conditioning pupils 
by building up in their nervous systems a number of idées fixes, mechanical habits 
of response upon which you could rely for approv ed behavior on the parade 
ground or at the examination table, does not “educate” at all. It simply inserts 
holus bolus into the sensitive organism a foreign body. This is a crude form of 
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violence, which seriously impairs the original unity and vitality of the organism 
sO mistreated.? 


Precisely so surgery, or strong potions affecting this or that organ, may 
establish a crude external balance, but at the expense of the organism’s vitality: 
whereas true health is something that grows from within, outwards. The Latin 
grammar, crammed down the throat of a small boy or girl, with no relation to any 
of the vital interests of that boy or girl, may indeed continue to persist (if given 
repeated doses of intensity, recency, and frequency) for many years. But it may 
effectively interfere with the natural growth, from within outwards, of the 
pupil’s own nature. If so, in spite of its efficiency with a certain type of examina- 
tion, it fails to “educate.”* 


The mechanical habit-formation theory is thus rejected; and its place is taken 
by a more positive theory of what educates. According to Platonists, it is always 
as wholes, and never as parts, that pupils are educated. They are educated by an 
imaginative self-projection, in which they merge their own personality with that 
of a more mature comrade or teacher. In this personality-merger, they see things 
from within (i.e., as the teacher with whom they identify themselves sees them). 
They feel things as their teacher feels them, and they act about them as he would 
act about them. In a word, they live with the enlarged vitality which comes from 
identifying themselves with their teacher. Out of this merger, in which they grad- 
ually assimilate themselves to their “hero,” there comes an inward growth of their 
own: sharing directly in the more mature insight of their teacher. This enables 
them to appreciate, understand, and master what they are studying: as they experi- 
ence it from the inside, creatively, rather than by building up external systems 
of memorized data which do not fit into their personalities.* 


This is one of the reasons for educating by studying “the great books.” The 
reader identifies himself imaginatively with his author, thus appreciating all details 
from the inside, as belonging together in a living system of creative growth. When 
we thus learn to see, feel, and think, as a Shakespeare or a Plato sees, feels, and 
thinks, we are indeed, from the standpoint of the personality-merger indicated, 
entering directly into the major experiences of the race, and are “educating” our- 
selves. 

To illustrate: a pupil being taught Latin by this method, learns to project him- 
self into the creative spirit of Ovid or Virgil, Cicero or Caesar, and to write Latin 
verse and prose in their spirit. “What would Cicero have said?”, “How would 
Virgil have expressed this sort of thing?” These are the questions which guide the 
student’s attitudes: and by “imitative writing” (not copying, bien entendu, the 
mechanical details, but entering freely into the spirit of this or that writer and 
expressing himself accordingly), the student develops himself (as used to be said) 
‘on the best models.” 


Read Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and you find that the English poets who 
achieved any sort of reputation for themselves in English Literature, nearly all 
learned to write poetry in this way, by imagining themselves a Horace or Juvenal 
or Catullus, and expressing themselves sometimes (like Herbert or Milton) in 


*For Plato, see esp. Soph. 229d f.; Laws 643d f.; Republic 345bc, 518bc, 590c. For Horne, 
see his Philosophy of Education (Rev. Ed., 1930, MacMillan), pp. 175-188. 

*Cf. Plato, Timaeus 88b-89c, and Lodge, Plato’s Theory of Education (1947, Kegan Paul), 
pp. 190-192. 
‘For discussion of the evidence in Plato, see Lodge, op. cit., pp. 133-137. 
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original Latin verse, more frequently in rather free English “adaptations” of the 
spirit of their originals—as indeed these “originals” themselves had largely formed 
themselves upon yet earlier Greek originals. Johnson himself won his first spurs 
by his quasi- -Juvenalian poem entitled The Vanity of Human Wishes. Many of 
the poems in the Oxford Book of English Verse plainly have this kind of inspira- 
tion; and so do many of the stories of Anatole France. In our own times, a Hilaire 
Belloc advises youthful writers to form themselves deliberately (as men did in the 
XVIII Century) upon “the Classics.” 


One characteristic of this idealistic theory of what a is its “transcen- 
dentalism.” By merging his spirit with the spirit of Homer or Virgil, of Plato or 
Aristotle or Kant (as in studying the “humanities”), a young man frees himself 
from excessive localism, from the particularizing accidents of his own time and 
place. He acquires detachment, a background, a balance which comes from merg- 
ing himself with the spirit of the race and j joining the fellowship of Plato’s “spec- 
tators of time and eternity,” or of Kant’s “noumenal selves,’ members of the 

“kingdom of ends.” It is characteristic of educated men to feel at home in this 
“world of culture” or “realm of the mind,” to live with its life, and to grow with 
its growth. 


I once conducted two seminars in philosophical essay-writing. In the first, I 
had the students face problems for themselves, and work out (as best they could) 
their own solutions. There were no references to authorities, and there was no 
outside reading; nothing but writing and criticism directed to make the w riting 
more effective. In the second, I had the same students write critical essays on 
central problems in the philosophy of the great thinkers, with definite te xtual ref- 
erences. My students all maintained that they advanced further, in the way of 
self- development and the acquisition of philosophic insight, when they were 
allowed to merge themselves with the great thinkers, than when they had to 
extract everything from their own experience and their own inner consciousness, 
such as these were. I myself thought (and still think) they needed both kinds of 
writing. But their unanimity illustrates this idealistic theory of education by 
merger of personalities. 


Similarly, I do not doubt that many of us were informed by our own college 
teachers, how much they owed to their scholarly studies of Plato or Aristotle, 
Descartes or Locke, Spinoza or Leibniz, Kant or Hegel. Not (of course) that they 
ever merely repeated the verba magistri; but that out of the intimate merger of 
personality involved, they had gradually grown into a maturity of their own, and 
had become original, individual selves. 


Among educational authorities, this theory is sometimes advocated as “imi- 
tation.” The teacher has to be especially good, both in character and in intellect, 
so that the pupils have before them something worthy of imitation. But among 
idealist-minded theorists, words are sometimes used in rather special senses; and 
H. H. Horne and Jater writers of this school make it quite clear that, when they 


use such a word as “imitation,” it is really the development of “initiative” that 

° Thus, Socrates did not develop little re plic as of Socrates. What we know of his pupils 
emphasizes their individuality. Similarly, Plato did not attempt to develop little replicas of 
himself. His greatest pupil was his chief critic, and no one has ever believed that Speusippus 
or Xenocrates, or any other of his successors in the conduct of the Academy, even approxi 
mated to repeating faithfully and objectively, what the Master had taught. Fach “interpreted,” 


in his own way. 
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they have in mind. When they speak of “mimicry” or something of the sort, it is 
really the exercise of ‘ ‘personal choice” which is significant for them. When they 
speak of “reproduction of patterns,” it is really the creation of something “new 
and original” that stands out as of central importance, something “individual and 
distinctive” with each student. Assimilation of spiritual qualities issues always 
in original creativity: never in mechanical repetitiveness.® 
THE CooperaATIVE EXPERIMENTAL THEORY 

So much for the widely taught theory of idealistic self- -projection into the 
mature self of a great teacher or writer. In our own day, this view is criticized, 
and indeed regarded as superseded, by a rival view, which is considered “vital,” 
but not, emphatically not, “transcendental.” I have in mind the so-called ‘ ‘prag- 
matist” view associated, as far as the exposition of theory is concerned, chiefly 
with the name of John Dewey 


According to this view, the value attributed by idealist-minded theorists to 
detachment, and especially to transcendentalism, is completely the reverse of what 
idealists suppose. A foot-loose intellectual, at home in every clime and country but 
his own, has been over-doing his education: educating himself out of life as it is 
actually lived. To look backward across the centuries, and to sigh for what is not, 
are completely wrong-headed ideas. We should live forward, using the past only 
in so far as its suggestions are really helpful toward solving the problems of our 
own day and age. 

The abstract mathematical reasoning in which realists delight, and the abstract 
dialectical or metaphysical reasoning in which idealists put their whole trust (as 
both groups claim to be regarded as “systematic’’), are equally beside the point. 
To try to project ourselves into the position of an absolute Knower, seeking to 
srg (or conceivably be absorbed by) its counterpart, an absolute _Knowable 

+ Known or Existent—is an utterly absurd way of approaching any concrete, 
nPeca empirical, human problem. The way to solve any genuine human problem 

(as the history of modern science abundantly proves) is empirical, experimental. 
You start some line of action and watch what happens. If you like what happens, 
you follow up the line you have taken. Otherwise, you try something else. The 
method is social. You pool 1 your results with other experimenters: thus sharing 
human experiences in cooperative social (or biosocial) experimentation. This is 
the method by which modern science has achieved its successes. This is the Ameri- 
can way of tackling social, economic, and political problems: the way of democ- 
racy, Middle-western stvle. This welds individuals into groups: so that each 
butcher, each baker, candle-stick maker, teacher, writer, or politician, feels, thinks, 
speaks, and otherwise acts in the spirit of his particular group; w hile the groups 
interact on the wider stage of common citizenship, working together for common 
ends.’ 

What “educates” growing children in the schools is, precisely, such cooper- 
ative experimentation. A class which (after discussion and for reasons assigned 
and accepted) decides for itself what should be the content of its course, and then 
divides itself up into groups for the cooperative solution of the detailed problems 

‘For the evidence in Plato and its interpretation, see Lodge, Plato’s Theory of Ed., pp. 
114-132. For modern views, see Lodge, Philosophy of Education, pp. 233-248. 

' See J. Dewey, Creative Intellige nce (1917, Holt), pp. 29 ff.. How We Think (New Ed., 
1935, Heath), pp. 46 ff.; “Philosophy” in Charles Beard (ed.), Whither Mankind? (1930, 
Longmans), pp. 327 ff. 
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involved, represents “pragmatism” in action. Such “cooperative projects,” with 
something for each and every member of the class to contribute, and with the 
teacher there largely as a consultant, to furnish technical advice when requested 
(and not otherwise), are characteristic examples of “pragmatic” or “progressive” 
education. Essentially, the pupils “get together,” and what “educates” the mem- 
bers is the group activity. 

Thus, in studying Latin (e.g., Caesar’s Gallic War), the entire attitude of the 
class is as remote as possible from that of realists, drilling themselves with grammar 
and dictionary so as to produce a single approved response to examination ques- 
tions. The boys imagine themselves in the position of Caesar, Dumnorix, Vercinge- 
torix, and other group leaders, and discuss the methods used in solving the military 
and other problems involved. When they come to Caesar’s account of how he 

“threw a bridge across the Rhine,” a group of them construct precisely such a 
bridge on a small scale, following Caesar’s directions. When they read about 
Caesar’s ancient form of artillery, | two rival groups construct small-scale models 
of a Ballista capable of shooting, with fair accuracy, a piece of chalk across the 
classroom. By such means, their “Caesar” comes alive for them, related to their 
interests and capacities.* They wage the Gallic War for themselves, and realize 
its significance from many angles, as well as boys can. In any examination calling 
for appreciation and understanding of Caesar and the quality of leadership exer- 
cised in his campaigns, boys so taught would easily excel. 


THE TEACHER AS PRACTITIONER OF ALL TECHNIQUES 


We have here three distinctive, and indeed opposed, theories of what “edu- 
cates.” Yet, opposed as they are, as theories, any experienced teacher knows that 
in practice, whatever his own personal bias, he has to be a practitioner of all three 
techniques.’ Suppose he tries to let the students run the class themselves (as a 
social project), while he keeps himself in the background, available for consulta- 
tion if desired. If every member of his class is, by temperament and training, an 
energetic pragmatist, keen on dividing up the w ork so as to leave for himself some- 
thing he is eager to do for the group, ‘all will go well. But if (as is almost invariably 
found) “many are idle and inattentive,” “the majority of pupils do not desire to 
work,” “many undergraduates have no recognizable intellectual interests,”*° a 
thorough- going pragmatic method will, with such students, simply fail. Even when 


*I understand that Dewey himself does not object to the study of Latin by such methods. 
But “progressive educationists” (in spite of regarding themselves as following Dewey’s leader- 
ship) sometimes think of a “dead” language like Latin as too far in the past to be worth 
studying by modern school children. For such readers, I would request the substitution, for 
Latin, of modern social science: e.g., the well known course on “Marriage” taught at the 
University of North Carolina, originally by Prof. Ernest Groves, and later by Mrs. Groves 
(See, e.g., E. R. Groves, The Family and its Social Functions (1940, Lippincott), and ps 
K. Folsom, Youth, Family, and Education (1941, Am. Council on Education), p, 128. Cf. also 
Lodge, Philosophy of Education, (2nd edit.) pp. 326-328). 

*Cf. Lodge, The Questioning Mind (1937, Dutton, pp. 251-293; 2nd Ed., 1947, University 
of Manitoba, pp. 158-185). 

*See E. Thring, Education and School (2nd. Ed., 1867, MacMillan), pp. 137, 139; John 
Adams, The New Teaching (4th. Ed., n.d., Hodder & Stoughton), p. 10. Cf. also the lengthy 
report of the American Association of University Professors, entitled “Stimulating Intellectual 
Interest in Undergraduates.” The first is realist-minded, the second, pragmatist- minded, while 
the third represents the conclusion of a large group of authorities with varying philosophic 
backgrounds and outlooks. The point is, all are agreed on the existence of a number of pupils 
on whose interest and codperation the teacher (or the class) cannot count. 
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students are eager to work together, somewhcre in the group there will have to be 
individuals who take a passionate interest in securing objective information, ob- 
jectively expressed—i.e., there will have to be some realistic fact-finding—if the 
group discussions are going to be securely based. And if the teacher withholds 
(because not directly approached by the class) such information, there is no doubt 
that he will be adversely criticized by some members of the class. It is also quite 
certain that such criticisms will be repeated, with amplification, by parents. 


Similarly on the idealistic side. If the teacher adopts the “side-lines” attitude 
attributed to Socrates, i.e., is willing to assist the students to discuss any theory 
they care to put forward, but steadily declines himself to give them a personal 
lead, he will be met by a determined deputation from the class, demanding guid- 
ance. If the teacher insists that, like Socrates (usually regarded as the ideal teacher), 
he does not himself know the answers, and that his scholarly training will, at best, 
enable him to assist them in coming to their own conclusions, they will reply 
(1) that they do not think much of such scholarship, and (2) that they expect from 
their teachers greater maturity both of knowledge and of wisdom. In this they 
will certainly be backed up by the tax-payers, who will insist, in no uncertain 
tones, that a teacher who does not know the answers, and does not expect ever to 
know the answers, is a teacher who should never have been appointed in the first 
place, and should undoubtedly be encouraged to seek some other type of employ- 
ment. 


In a word, a competent teacher can always (1) apply realism, including factual 
information and, if necessary, the spur of discipline, wherever needed. He can 
also (2) take long distance views and explain to his pupils the over-arching ideals 
which guide the venture of humanity and provide a reasonable place for all the 
approved activities pursued both on and off the school premises. He can also 
(3) organize many of his students into groups that will enjoy working together 
at the solution of their problems. In so acting, the teacher will be well aware that 
the theories behind these three very different techniques are divergent, perhaps 
ultimately incompatible; and this will, of itself, provide him with a special problem, 
a problem requiring theoretical adjustment. 


Tue ProBLemM oF ApjuUsTING LoGICALLY INCOMPATIBLE THEORIES 


How to adjust, theoretically, three logically incompatible theories of what 
“educates”? That is the problem. The first and readiest answer is to say, “One the- 
ory is true. The other two are fallacious, sophistical, in a word, false.” But which of 
the three is true? Grant a realist his premises, and he will easily and conv incingly 
make nonsense of both idealism and pragmatism. Grant an idealist his premises, and 
he will demonstrate, with unanswerable dialectic, the weaknesses inherent in prag- 
matism, and the utter falsity of realism. Grant a pragmatist his premises, and it is 
no trick at all for him to hold up to ridicule both realism and idealism, as the most 
fantastic and indeed vicious nonsense. In a word, this attempted solution of the 
theoretical problem rests upon the arbitrary assumption (often made uncon- 
sciously), “I am right, you are wrong”: the assumption known to logicians as the 
fallacy of petitio principii. 


Another answer consists in being sceptical] about all three theories, in so far as 
they are theories. You select from each only as much as you can use in practice. 
You are really giving up theory for (Practice. This is called “eclecticism,” which 
(says the Encyclopedia Britannica) “is a defensible theory.” But the point is this: 
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In giving up theory for practice, the theoretician, as such, is simply abdicating. 
For a would-be theoretician to adopt a sceptical attitude toward all theories as 
to what “educates,” is to adopt an attitude which is a self- contradictory and 


absurd. 


Tue THEorY oF “BALANCED PHILOSOPHY” 


I would myself take a different attitude. This I call “balanced philosophy.” 
I do not doubt at all the value of any of these theories as to what really “educates.” 
In so far as each has something positive to advise, I retain all three; and I “balance” 
them against each other as follows: 

Imagine a tripod: with one foot resting firmly upon realism, the second upon 
idealism, and the third upon pragmatism. Imagine a situation in which a pendulum, 
suspended from the apex of the tripod, swings toward realism. E.g., the final 
examination in Latin is due shortly, and my students do not have a firm grasp upon 
the elements. I therefore proceed to drill them in the time-honored mnemonics 
about “Artifex and opifex; Haeres, miles, incola . . .,” and the prepositions that 
“Always govern the ablative.” As a teacher firmly convinced of the superior merits 
of “progressive ” education, I know that this sort of thing is not “educative.” 
I know that I am filling up the receptive nervous systems “of my students with 
masses of unrelated and un-understood rules and exceptions, all cut off from any 
natural interests of growing school children. I know that this is a dreadful thing 
to do. But I also know that, by this method, they will pass their examination, and 
I shall receive my reappointment. 


What I do, therefore (as a “balanced” philosopher), is to avoid overbalancing 
into the dreadful position of extreme realism—by using the counter rpull of the 
other two feet of the tripod. I continue to draw my students’ attention (1) to the 
higher insight which makes sense even of Latin Grammar; and I continue (2), by 
every means within my power, to appeal to the natural, biosocial interests of my 
students," in getting together for learning, for reciting and for cooperating w ith 
me in passing this examination. That is to say, the situation calls predominantly 
for realism. I respond with the tried-and-tested methods of that theory. These 
predominate. But the background, the counterpull of idealism and of pragmatism 
(even though only slight) prevents an overbalance. 


In the same way, if the class (or its teacher) is being carried away by interest 
in the transcendental side of Aeneas’ little trip to Avernus,”? I avoid the tendency 
of enthusiasm to sweep us off our feet, by calling up support from the — 
(1) of severe grammatical accuracy in constr uing the passage in Virgil, and (2 

of biosocial common sense applied to the social interrelations of the alleged in- 
habitants of Avernus, especially as compared with corresponding pictures taken 
from other writers. 


Finally, suppose the class develops along thorough-going pragmatic lines. 
In w orking together, formulating their problems and solvi ing them by piece-meal 
coéperation, the class members stimulate each other to an extent which makes of 


” According to Dewey, the natural interests of such students are “Interest in conversation 
or communication; in inquiry, or finding out things; in making things, or construction; and in 
artistic expression. These are the natural resources . . ., upon the exercise of which depends 
the active growth of the child.” (School and Society, 1916, U. of Chicago Press, p. 45.) 

* Aeneid, Bk. VI. For those who prefer their Caesar, I would refer, for discussion from 
the standpoint of idealism, to Lodge, Philosophy of Education, 2nd. Ed., pp. : oo 
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their school work a socially enhanced experience,’* to which they come with 
expectant enthusiasm. Each one of their natural interests (conversation, inquiry, 
construction, expression) is activated to an unusual degree. Their social self- 
development is not only enjoyable. It is also productive of results. With something 
for each member to be doing, to be contributing to the success of the class in its 
work, and with the teacher definitely relegated to the background, there is a stimu- 
lating sense of responsibility and indeed superiority on the part of individuals now 
“on their own.” There is a challenge to live up to the (empirical) ideals involved. 
It is an exciting experience, to be a member of a class which is really planning its 
own work, and working out its own plans, successfully." 

Yet, as every experienced teacher knows, such social enthusiasm, charming 
as it is, and convenient for the teacher, has its dangers. Every class has weaker 
members. These are carried along, for the time being, by the enthusisam of the 
class. A wonderful time is being ‘had by all. So far as it goes, such an enhanced 
experience is genuinely educative: educative in teaching ‘the co6perative- experi- 
mental approach to social problems. What are the chief dangers? One of them 
comes from neglect of those features of education which are not socially thrilling, 
and yet are necessary. There is a good deal of dull, steady work (e.g., in the w ay 
of grammatical accuracy) in matters of detail. Weaker members are liable to 
forget ( (in the case of Caesar) to look up words in the dictionary, to make sure 
that they really understand the details of the grammar and accidence, to make the 
tiresome effort necessary to memorize this or that part of the lesson. In the con- 
tagious excitement of classroom activity, they seem to understand as well as to 
enjoy. But afterwards, without the social unity to hold them together, the details 
come untied; and without realistic concentration upon crucial points, the precise 
ways in which a satisfactory meaning is got out of the text may fade away, as 
with a dream. By examination time, nothing may remain but a wistful recollection 
that, at the time, it had all seemed intelligible enough. 


Another of the dangers is this: In the social enthusiasm of working through 
the lesson, with A supplyi ing this part, and B that, the attention of each individual 
problem- -solver may be so fixed upon the solution of the individual problems 
piece-meal, one after another, that no attention whatever is being paid (at least, 
by the weaker members) to the significance of the work as a whole. No one 
coordinates it as a teacher would: pulling the different threads of i inquiry together 
and fastening them tightly together; focussing upon the difficulties of the parts 


* Cf. Dewey, Art as Experience (1934, Minton, Balch & Co.) pp. 6, 12, 14, 15, 17, 19, 22, 

35, etc. 
* We all know of many such cases. Prof. Grove’s course on “Marriage” is one of the best 
known. But while this sort of thing works best with competent (e.g., selected graduate) 
students, experience indicates that such students themselves are not always satisfied with the 
“judicious neglect” of teachers who remain in the background. E.g., at Harvard in 1928, a 
deputation from my class explained that, at Harvard, professors made the students do the 
work, writing the papers, criticizing one another, codperating according to pragmatic ideas. 
But (they added) they were familiar with each other’s ideas, and were not satisfied. They were 
paying what (even then) were considered high tuition fees, to secure the attention of profes- 
sors who were world-authorities; and they felt that they were not getting what they were 
paying for. They felt that they could get more from their professors than from their class- 
mates (who were, as yet, no “world-authorities”); and, by arranging for interviews with their 
advisors, they tried to extract from their professors something of the superior knowledge and 
insight for which (as they felt) they were paying. To them, fifteen minutes of exclusive inter- 
view with a professor, was a more exciting and worthwhile experience, than the stimulus they 
received from each other in connection with seminar-work. 
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the illumination furnished by grasping the essential point of the whole. But without 
such coordination (which trequently requires a mind at least as mature as that of 
the teacher), there is merely a social feeling that, because A has grasped one 
aspect, or one part, while B has apprehended another, and C yet another, somehow 
each and every member of the class as a whole has grasped the meaning as a whole 
and has understood the interrelation of the parts. Such a feeling (at least in the 
case of the weaker members) is fallacious; and without such understanding, the 
difficulties and obscurities of the lesson tend to remain (at least for the weaker 
members)?° difficulties and obscurities. 

As every experienced teacher knows, the only effective way for escaping 
these dangers, is to supplement the social experimentation of class-individuals in 
matters of detail, (1) by driving home the realistically necessary facts of grammar 
and accidence, and (2) by bringing out the central ideas and showing clearly the 
light they throw upon the obscurities of the parts. That is to say, successful 
teachers tend, in every case, to make a “balanced” use of the three chief theories 
of what “educates.” 


The use they make is not necessarily “eclectic,” though many theorists say so. 
Eclecticism is essentially scepticism as to the value of theory , as such. The eclectic 
negates each and every one of the theories of education. He uses the needs of 
practice to deny the claims of theory, as such, to be useful as a guide to practice. 
Balanced philosophy does not do this. It adopts a more positive attitude. It uses 
the suggestions of all three theories (held by judgment in suitable balance) as 
helpful guides to the direction and control of classroom practice. 


The teacher whose theory of education accepts this principle of “balance” 
always asks (1) What would the realist advise, e. g., in the way of fact- finding, in 
the way of impressing results (once these are accepted) upon the nervous systems 
of the students? He then asks (2) What would the idealist see in the way of long- 
distance ideals, which might throw helpful illumination upon obscurities of detail? 
Into what kind of mature attitude might the students project themselves so as to 
grasp and use this illumination? He then asks (3) What would the pragmatist 
advise in the way of immediate social-experimenta] plans which would appeal to 
the natural interests of the students? In such ways, the teacher whose theory of 
education balances realism, idealism, and pragmatism, makes use of the positive 
values of all three. 


What really “educates,” therefore, is (1) realistic regard for fact and for 
strict logic, (2) idealistic projection into the insight of a mature personality, and 
(3) social experimentation which appeals to natural interests. But in order to avoid 
one-sidednesses and conflicts, these three factors have (4) to be held together in a 
state of judicious balance. It is in the gradual development of such a balanced 
judgment, that the work of education really consists. a 


*In case anyone may suggest that it is hardly fair to judge a method by reference to “the 
weaker members” of a class, may I remind such critics that it is precisely in dealing with the 
academicaliy weaker students that pragmatic educational theory prides itself upon its superior 
efficacy? May I further ask whether, in such cases, all experienced teachers do not (as a 
matter of course) supplement the weakness of the social-project method, not with more of 
the same, i.e., by intensifying the social-experimental side, but by realistic drill—because they 
find that, with weak students, it works (though it may not “educate”). 




















THEORIES ABOUT TRAINING TEACHERS 


BY WILLARD B. SPALDING 


ARISTOTELIAN LOGIC, AS DEVELOPED AND REFINED THROUGH THE YEARS, treated things 
as primary. Qualities were believed to result from comparisons of things, rather 
than to exist as entities. Questions about the nature of any thing could not, under 
this assumption, be answered in terms of its qualities, since these related its nature 
to other natures, and so provided no definitive answers. 


Early in this century, scientific discoveries verified a new set of theories about 
things and qualities. The development of the theories labelled as relativity rested 
upon the converse of the ancient principles just mentioned. It was shown that 
qualities were primary and that things existed only because of being located within 
a definable set of qualities. Questions about the nature of anything can now be 
answered in terms of the particular degrees to which it shows specific qualities. 
Relationships are now treated as of primary importance. They are subject to 
analysis and study, for the more completely they are understood, the more com- 
pletely is the nature of anything understood. 


Education deals with a complex living organism, man, in a complex environ- 
mental setting. This organism lives with other similar organisms in a variety of 
complex groupings called societies. Education deals with this organism through a 
complex and little understood process called teaching, as a result of which the 
organism is encouraged or required to learn complex acts, which are the subject 
matter of the school. 


The logic by which the philosophy and the science of education have been 
derived has been, and in large measure still is, based upon the presently discarded 
premise that things are primary and that qualities or relationships are secondary. 
Answers to questions about the nature of man, the nature of environment, the 
nature of society, the nature of the act, and the nature of teaching have been 
sought, on the whole, through seeking to understand each as an element which 
possessed qualities only as it was compared with other similar elements. The 
answers which were found by this process have determined the ways by which 
teachers are trained. 


Much of the present dissatisfaction with schools, expressed by both laymen 
and professionals, arises because answers currently in use are necessarily incom- 
plete, partially incorrect, and frequently superficial. They can hardly be other- 





WILLARD B. SPALDING had a long experience as an administrator in public schools, in- 
cluding superintendencies at Passaic, New Jersey, and Portland, Oregon, before becoming 
Dean of the College of Education, University of Illinois. He has contributed many articles 
to professional periodicals, is co-author of ALcoHoL AND Human Arrairs, and is co-author of 
EpucaTIONAL ADMINISTRATION, which is to be published in the autumn of 1951. He is also 
Education Editor of Harcourt, Brace and Company. In this challenging article, he proposes 
that our present teacher training programs, which are based largely on an Aristotelian logic, 
be scrapped, and an entirely new program, based on modern relativistic logic, be considered. 
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wise, since they arise out of a faulty assumption about what is primary and what 
is secondary. For example, the assumption that a <o is an entity whose qualities 
exist only when he is compared with another man, has led to an interesting series 
of consequences. Quantitative measures have been developed in order to express 
man in terms of numbers. The intelligent quotient, the achievement score, and 
height-weight ratios, to mention but a few, have resulted from attempts to measure 
the individual as an entity. Nearly all of the statistical procedures on which the 
present science of education is based deal with a man as a unit. 


The study of child growth and development, as another example, with very 
few exceptions, is concerned with the nature of an individual child at a given age. 
Experts in this area can tell us when a child can walk, put a button in a cup, feed 
himself, and perform many other acts. They can and usually do, construct scales 
which can be used to measure the individual. Phy siologists study the rate of bone 
development, dentition, growth of pubic hairs, and the like. They also construct 
scales by which each child can be measured. Much has been learned through seek- 
ing to discover the nature of the child through assuming each child to be an entity 
and studyi ing it, just as much was learned in phy sics under a similar assumption. 
This know ledge is valuable, it is usable, but it can never become a completely 
satisfactory basis for a program of training teachers. The results obtained from 
continuous and repeated attempts to use it are, in themselves, overwhelming evi- 
dence that it is not usable. An examination of some of these attempts will show 
their shortcomings. 


UNDERSTANDING THE NATuRE OF MAN 


Everyone grants that a teacher, above most other persons, needs to understand 
the nature of man. It is hoped that this understanding will come from study in 
prescribed courses. But what shall these courses be? It is obvious to everyone that 
a thorough exploration of only the fields of psychology, physiology, and anthro- 
pology, would take far more time than is available ‘within the traditional four 
years, so this alternative is rejected. Usually a course is constructed out of those 
aspects of a particular field which, in the eyes of the selector, seem to be most 
needed by teachers. So there are courses in educational psy chology, physiology 
for teachers, and anthropology for teachers. Blair’s' study of the content of texts 
in educational psy chology shows how little agreement there is among the experts 
as to what content is appropriate. Similar studies in other courses for teachers 
would quite probably show that similar confusion existed in them. 


The persistent application of research to an intensive study of the individual 
as an entity will continue to result in more and more specific knowle dge about him 
as he is. Deciding which are the choicest bits of this knowledge for teachers must 
alw ays be done in an arbitrary manner, since no gene! rally acceptable criteria for 
selection can be dev eloped. By what means can one tell that a know ledge of the 
physiology of the adolescent is more important for a teacher than a know ledge 
of human genetics? Why should the psychology of learning be included and the 
psychology of the emotions be omitted? Questions such as these can produce 
argument and discussion, but no final answers. 


Blair, Glenn M., “The Content of Educational Psychology,” The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 40, May, 1949. 
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Generally acceptable criteria can be developed, however, if the answers to 
the nature of man are sought through looking at qualities as primary. Research 
is then directed toward such questions as: What is the nature of intelligence? 
How and why does man become intelligent? What is the nature of thought? 
How and w hy does man learn to think? W hat is the nature of riv alry? > How and 
why does man learn to compete? While the number and variety of the relation- 
ship of qualities which exist appear to be great, they are undoubtedly far less 
numerous than the number of specific items of knowledge which have already 
been discovered about man as an entity. And they are themselves susceptible to 
further analysis and generalizing. It is highly probable that an intensive study of 
relationships will result in a relativ ely few general principles which can explain 
much about how and why each person has become what he is, and how and why 
he can become different from what he is. From this point of view, the individual 
exists as an individual solely because of the unique extent to which he exhibits 
specific qualities. 


Criteria for selecting that understanding of the nature of man which should 
be common to all teachers should not be difficult to define. The process of teaching 
is directed toward increasing or decreasing the degree to which pupils exhibit 
specific qualities. The teacher must understand the nature of those qualities which 
the school seeks to inculcate, the nature of those qualities which it seeks to elim- 
inate, and the nature of the individual as he exhibits more of the desired qualities 
and less of the undesired ones. 


It is proposed then, that the education of the teacher include, as one of five 
parts, an understanding of the relations or qualities which man, as an individual 
can exhibit, and which the school seeks to have him acquire or lose. 


UNDERSTANDING THE NATURE OF ENVIRONMENT 


The second part ‘of the education of the teacher is an understanding of the 
nature of environment. Here, too, there is considerable multiplication of minutia. 
Scientists long ago discovered that only an arbitrary line divides the organic from 
the inorganic; that physics and chemistry are inseparable; and that both are 
closely related to biology. Life, gravity, energy, electromagnetism, and mass seem 
to be inextricably interwoven, to be parts of some greater whole, or to be varying 
ways in which the same quality is exhibited. Yet organized study of the environ- 
ment is still based on ideas which are related through logical systems which were 
developed prior to the theories of relativity. Botany, zoology, physics, geology, 
genetics, organic chemistry, inorganic chemistry and geography, are still taught 
as separate disciplines. And there are many others. Institutions which train teachers 
construct courses in physical science for teachers, geography for teachers, and 
the like. They are faced with a tremendously increasing amount of specific knowl- 
edge about things. Men study rocks, birds, insects, rivers, plastics, fungi, metals, 
and countless other objects, treating each as an entity, rather than as a collection of 
qualities. And so courses in the sciences multiply, and some one selects, arbitrarily, 
the particular content to include in science courses for teachers. Undoubtedly, 
there is little similarity among these courses because there are no generally 
acceptable criteria for selection of content. F 
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It is discouraging to find that scientists are reluctant to use their most ad- 
vanced discoveries as a basis for reorganizing the content of their own disciplines, 
but this is true. Those who are engaged in the education of teachers do not have 
the competence to do this for them, but educators can demand that they do it for 
themselves. For only when this has been done can criteria be dev eloped ‘for choos- 
ing what understanding of the environment is most necessary for teachers. At 
present, the conservationists make an appealing case on Mondays, the atomic 
scientists on Tuesdays, the biologists on Wednesdays, the chemists on Thursday, 
and the advocates of ‘general science (whatever that may be) on Fridays. Physicists, 
geologists, geographers, and others besiege educators on their days of rest and in 
the evening. They should be hoist on the petard of their own discoveries. They 
should reorganize their disciplines in such a way that qualities and relationships 
are dealt with as primary from the very beginning. 


But the development of new organizations within the disciplines of science 
is not enough. Reorganization of present courses would be a great step forward 
and it would enable more students to grasp the essential relationships in much less 
time and so increase their understanding of the nature of the environment. This 
understanding is important, however, only to the extent that it can be used by 
man to improve his living. One of the major characteristics of the human, as dis- 
tinct from other animals, i is the extent to which he seeks to change, control, and 
escape the influences of environment upon him. In his attempt to do this he has 
actually created significant elements in environment through technology. The 
city and the factory are among the relatively new elements w hich have come from 
man’s acts. Other examples can be cited readily. 


The criteria for selecting what understanding of the nature of environment is 
most important for teachers will be found in the answers to two questions. First, 
what understanding of relationships is necessary if man is to continue to improve 
his living through changing, controlling, creating, or escaping environment? Sec- 
ond, what elements of environment does the school seek to have changed, con- 
trolled, created, or escaped? 


UNDERSTANDING THE NATURE OF SOCIETY 


The third part of the education of teachers is an understanding of the nature 
of society, of culture, of community, of class, and of group. Increasing emphasis 
in these areas in recent years is an encouraging trend. 


Systematic research in these fields is a relatively recent dev elopment and 
much remains to be discovered. But much is already known. This research, like 
that in the physical sciences, is of two kinds, some based on the old logic, some 
based on the new. Because the social sciences are new, the new logic has had con- 
siderable influence. Studies of the stockyard areas in Chicago, for example, show 
that whatever group of people moved into them exhibited substantially the same 
qualities. This research was directed toward an understanding of relationships and 
not toward an understanding of things. Yankee City, Elmtown’s Youth, and Caste 
and Class in a Southern Town are other examples of more or less systematic 
analysis of qualities or relations. Mead and Benedict in cultural anthropology, 
Lewin and Lippit in the study of groups, and numerous other social scientists 
have searched or are searching in the right direction. 
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The problem of selecting content for courses in understanding the nature of 
society is no less complicated than in the areas of understanding the nature of man 
and understanding the nature of the environment. Educators need to ask what 
qualities or relations of groups of men should the school encourage and what 
ualities or relationships should it discourage. These are the ones which each 
teacher should understand. When they have answered this question, there is a 
wealth of rich material at hand to use. 


UNDERSTANDING THE NaTurRE OF SusyecT MATTER 


The fourth element in the education of the teacher is an understanding of the 
nature of subject matter. The several approaches to this problem which are cur- 
rently in use need only to be mentioned. They are anon as follows: 1. The uni- 
versal institutions which have evolved through the ages; 2 . The truths which have 
persisted in the great books \ which man has written; 3. The scholarly disciplines; 
4. The research disciplines; . The trends in social progress; 6. The problems of 
present society; 7. The ete and needs of the student. Variations and com- 
binations of these seven approaches to subject matter are numerous. 


No attempt is made to describe the logical systems which have led to the 
development of these several points of view, first, because some of them seem to 
be entirely illogical, and second, because such a description would be time con- 
suming. It is sufficient to state that, with perhaps two exceptions—child interests 
and needs, and the solution of current social problems—they arise out of the old 
logic rather than the new. And these two exceptions are only partially based on 
the new logic. A new analysis of subject matter is indicated. 


Even under the most rigid application of essentialist theory, the extent to 
which a student understands subject matter is judged by observing the ways in 
which he acts. His knowledge of spelling is determined by requiring him to carry 
on the act of spelling, of drawing by requiring him to draw, and so on. In more 
complex areas of subject matter, his understanding is judged by his skills in the 
act of recalling, or in the acts of solving exercises prepared by the teacher. His 
rewards, in marks, in promotion to higher grades, diplomas, and Phi Beta Kappa 
keys, come to him because he does the desired acts in approved ways. To an almost 
universal extent, he learns to do, under every system of organizing subject matter, 
those acts for which he is rewarded. These acts are, then, the understanding 
which he has of subject matter. They are all that he has learned. 


Man’s knowledge is increasing in geometric proportions. The more he knows, 
the more he can and does know. As a result, the teacher is confronted with an over- 
whelming mass of specific information in all branches of knowledge. The problem 
of selection of appropr riate parts is insoluble on any logical basis, as those who 
write texts for use in the schools are acutely aware. Another ex pert could prepare 
an equally defensible volume out of the materials which any author rejects. And 
textbooks are the basis for the study of subject matter in nearly every school. As 
a result of the author’s awareness that he must omit facts which others believe to 
be important, he usually endeavors to include as many as possible. If one opens a 
text in history or geography at random and counts the number of facts on a page 
he will find from ten to sixty. Using even the minimum number as the average 
per page, one arrives at a total fact load of over 2,500, while the maximum figure 
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produces a fact load of over 15,000. Multiply either of these numbers by the 
number of subjects studied by a pupil in one year and the results indicate that he 
is exposed annually to from 13,000 to 75,000 facts. Obviously he can neither 
recall nor use all of them, nor is he expected to do so. The teacher selects the 
relatively few which are to be involved in the acts which the students perform 
in order to be judged. The result is what one would expect. If a student can 
reasonably be expected to use 100 facts in the acts for which he is rewarded, and 
there are 1,000 facts in all, he learns ten per cent. When the total number of facts 
increases to 10,000, he learns one per cent. While man’s knowledge increases 
geometrically, the portion of it which becomes the subject matter of the school 
decreases geometrically. As man’s total knowledge continues to increase, the 
school will teach a constantly diminishing fraction ‘of this total. 


The nature of the subject matter which is included in most schools is derived 
from the use of systems of logic based upon the idea that things are primary and 
that qualities or relationships are secondary. As a result, the nature of the acts 
which pupils learn are treated as secondary to the nature of subject matter since 
they are derived from it. And yet it is only in these acts that the qualities or rela- 
tionships of subject matter exist. 


Perhaps further elaboration of this point is called for. In a high school text 
in physics is this question, “ ‘If a huge tree falls in a forest in w hich there is no 
living animal, is there any sound?” Of course the answer is no. There are waves in 
the air, but unless there is an ear to receive them and an organism to interpret them 
there is no sound. So it is with the qualities or relationships of subject matter. 
Unless they become the acts of students, they do not exist for them. Even as simple 
a quality as elasticity, the ability of a substance to return to its original shape after 
being pulled or pushed out of it, is not understood by most persons because it has 
not been involved in their acts. Which is most elastic, a sheet of glass, a rubber 
band, or a piece of seasoned oak? If the reader recalls correctly w hat he was told 
in school, he knows that the answer is glass, but it doesn’t seem quite right to him. 
If he has acted with glass, the correct answer is clearly the right answer. 


The fact that the qualities or relationships of subject matter exist for the 
student only when they are used in his acts calls for a reversal of the present use 
of the act by the school. At present, subject matter is selected by the scholar who 
writes texts or devises curriculums on some basis which appeals to his particular 
prejudices, or which fits into his system of pre-relativity logic. Further selection is 
done by the teacher as he determines what acts of the student he will reward and 
so encourage. Both procedures emphasize the primary nature of things and the 
secondary nature of relations or qualities. But the latter are actually primary. They 
exist for the student only as they are his acts. The nature of the subject matter, 
being secondary, is derived from them. It is the nature of the act which should 
determine what subject matter is to be used by the school. 


While acts are many, their number is infinitesimally smaller than the number 
of acts. And their number is constant, or approximately so. Thinking, creating, 
analyzing, describing, writing, communicating, dramatizing, competing, buying, 
recording, quantifying, and playing are acts of varying degrees of complexity, 
the more complex ones including some of the simpler ones within them. Each of 
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these acts is a relationship, or several relationships, of subject matter which exists 
for the person acting. These acts are among the many which men do. 


The criteria by which one determines what understanding of the nature of 
subject matter is most important for teachers is found in the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. What acts does the school wish to encourage students to learn? 
What subject matter evidences the qualities or relationships which exist in these 
acts? What acts does the school wish to discourage students from learning? What 
subject matter evidences the qualities or relationships which exist in these acts? 
Answers to the first two questions determine what will be included. Answers to 
the last two questions determine what will be omitted. 


UNDERSTANDING THE NATURE OF TEACHING 


The fifth part of the education of teachers is understanding the nature of 
teaching. In discussing the first part, an understanding of the nature of man, it 
was stated that the teacher should understand the qualities or relationships which 
man, as an individual, can exhibit and which the school seeks to have him acquire 
or lose. In presenting the second part, an understanding of the nature of environ- 
ment, it was stated that the criteria for the selection of content were to be found in 
the answers to two questions: 1. What understanding of relationships is necessary 
if man is to continue to improve his living through changing, controlling, creating, 
or escaping environment? 2. What elements of environment does the school seek 
to have changed, controlled, created, or escaped? In the third part, that of under- 
standing the nature of society, the criteria for selection are to be found in the 
qualities or relations of groups of men which the school seeks to encourage. In the 
fourth part, that of understanding the nature of subject matter, the criteria for 
selection were found in the acts which the school wishes students to learn. Through 
all four of these parts runs the common idea that man will be changed by his 
schooling, that he will be encouraged to change in some ways and that change in 
other ways will be discouraged. Teaching, then, is conceived as assisting men to 
change in desirable ways on the one hand and of discouraging them from changing 
in undesirable ways. 


This conception of the nature of teaching arises out of looking at the indi- 
vidual as an aggregate of qualities and relationships. He is what he is because of 
the way in which he lives, the people with whom he comes into contact, the 
groups with which he is associated, the environment which he seeks to control, 
change, create, or escape, and the acts which he does. This appears to be a com- 
pletely deterministic point of view, and at any given moment it is. What man is 
today is determined by the qualities or relations which he exhibits. What he will 
be on any given tomorrow will also be determined by the qualities or relations 
which he will exhibit at that time. But what he is in the future is not determined 
by what he is today. The present is the starting point, from which change occurs. 
The nature and degree of change is determined both by what he is and by what 
he wills to become. Both the relations or qualities which exist and those which are 
desired must be taken into account if change is to occur. What can happen is 
determined as much by what is as by his purposes. 


It was stated previously that qualities or relations exist for the individual only 
when he acts. The act brings them into being. Change, which means acquiring, 
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discarding, or modifying relations occurs as a series of acts. This series, for any 
individual, starts with the relations which exist, with what he is now doing. 
Whether or not it eventually culminates in the desired relations depends upon 
many variables. One of these variables is readiness. But the concept of readiness 
needs re-examination. It provides an excellent example of the way in which old 
ideas take on new meaning when considered in a new frame of reference. 


Readiness, at present, is divided into specifics in many ways. There is phy sio- 
logical readiness—a child is not ready to read until he has dev eloped to the point 
where he is able to move his eyes along a line of print. There is experiential readi- 
ness—a child is not ready to read until his experiences have dev eloped the concepts 
which the words sy mbolize. There is emotional readiness—a child is not ready to 
read until he is secure, happy and content in school. Another division is on the 
basis of subject matter. One hears of tests of reading readiness, arithmetic readiness, 
language readiness, and the like. Recently the terms of social readiness, sexual readi- 
ness, moral readiness have been used, but no one seems to understand them well 
enough to try to explain them. Division of readiness into many specifics comes, as 
does the multiplication of specifics in other areas, from dealing with man, or with 
subject matter, or with some other thing, as primary and with a quality or relation 
as secondary. Actually readiness is primary, it is a relation or a pattern of aeonasigen 
which an individual exhibits as he acts. What he can do, at any given moment, i 
determined by what he is. And what he is, is determined by his relations or a 
ties. The beginning of any series of acts, the beginning of change, is determined 
by the readiness of the individual, when readiness is seen as what it really is. It 
also determines, to a large degree, the nature of the series itself. This is seen readily 
if the series is examined at any point. What the individual can do, at any moment, 
is determined by what he is then, just as much as it was so determined at the start 
of the series. Readiness is not something prior to a series of acts, it is a quality 
which each individual exhibits through his entire life. 


Readiness has been dealt with at some length, because it is one of the many 
variables which determine whether or not change will culminate in the desired 
relations and so must be taken into account by the school. Producing change has 
always been the major purpose of the school. The nature of the changes sought 
vary ‘from culture to culture, but seeking for change is a constant characteristic of 
schools. Everywhere schools are set up so that children will become different from 
what they would be without them. 


The teacher is the agent of the school in producing change. What is it that 
he does? What is the nature of teaching? What understanding of the nature of 
teaching should be included in a program for educating teachers? These are diffi- 
cult questions. In a large measure the failure to improve teaching stems out of 
ignorance of what teaching is. Most educators visit schools. Do they find teaching 
going on in them? What is it they see? Telling, assigning tasks, ‘keeping order, 
correcting mistakes, giving tests, handing out rewards, listening, keeping records, 
and a multitude of other specific acts. 


In large measure, the multiplication of specifics by the teacher results from 
the multiplication of course offerings by teacher training institutions. 


. Their courses in the teaching of music, the teaching of art, the teaching of 
the dance, the teaching of French, the teaching of Spanish, the teaching of Italian, 
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the teaching of Latin, the teaching of English, the teaching of arithmetic, the 
teaching of history, the teaching of the social studies, the teaching of geography, 
the teaching of mathematics, the teaching of foreign languages, the teaching of 
football, the teaching of basketball, the teaching of soccer, the teaching of reading, 
the teaching of the language arts, the teaching of archery, the teaching of chemistry, 
the teaching of physics, the teaching of biology, the teaching of general science, the 
teaching of natural science, the teaching of the physical sciences, the teaching of 
agriculture, the teaching of home economics, the teaching of foods, the teaching of 
clothing, and a hundred other areas will produce enough misbegotten ideas about 
the nature of teaching to bedevil teachers for a generation as they try docilely to 
apply them in their work. 

“But pointing out fallacies in present answers to the question “What is the nature 
of teaching?’ does not provide a better answer. As I said before, the question is a 
very difficult one. Few scholars have addressed themselves to it and I have been 
unable to find any who have explored the problem thoroughly. The paucity of 
speculation about the nature of teaching and the complete absence of research into it 
are remarkable, when compared with the amount of speculation and research in 
any other area of education. We educationists seem to have studied everything 
except the essential element in our profession. The processes and the products of 
learning, the purposes of the school, finance, the curriculum, organization, and 
even administration have been subjected to scholarly scrutiny. There has been much 
research about guidance, counselling, testing, and grouping, and placement. Papers 
have been written about the placement of desks in classrooms, the appropriate 
grade in which to teach long division, and the effect of drill upon the retention of 
nonsense syllables. But try and find a paper on the nature of teaching. Thev are 
extremely few in number and of low quality. An answer to the question cannot be 
found in the existing publications of scholars.” ? 


Nor can the author now provide an adequate answer. Much study, specula- 
tion, analysis, and research are needed before this can be done. It is possible, how- 
ever, to hazard a guess as to the direction in which the answer lies. Teaching is tine 
means by which the school encourages and facilitates desired changes in the rela- 
tions or qualities which students exhibit as they act. But any set of desired changes 
must itself be subject to change. The relations or qualities which are good today 
or on the tomorrow when schooling ends may not be good ten years hence. New 
acts may be necessary at any moment in the future, and a new act means that new 
relations or qualities exist in the doer. So the school, while seeking to inculcate the 
desired changes must also seek to develop the ability to change. While acquiring 
the relations or qualities which the school calls good, the student must also acquire 
the ability to acquire relations or qualities. While learning to do new acts, the 
student must learn how to learn to do a new act. This is a pseudo-duality, not a 
real one. For learning how to learn to do a new act is clearly a function of learning 
a new act; acquiring the ability to acquire relations or qualities is a function of 
acquiring them; and dev eloping the ability to change is a function of inculcating 
desired changes. The nature of teaching will probably be found to be made up of 
those relations or qualities exhibited by the teacher when carrying on the acts 
which encourage the student to learn to do new acts and, at the same time, learn 
how to learn to do new acts. Research should not be directed toward the acts 
which the teacher does, but toward the qualities or relations which exist for the 
teacher as he does them. 


2 Willard B. Spalding, “The Education of Teachers,” Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. XLIII, No. 8, April, 1950, pp. 592-3. 
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Again, as in each of the other parts of teaching, the multiplication of specifics 
is a direct result of the application of the old logic. The act is treated as primary, 
and the qualities or relations which it exhibits as secondary. It is this logic which 
has led to the ridiculous multiplication of demands upon the teacher by the school 
and to the equally silly multiplication of methods courses by higher institutions. 
Acts are almost infinite in number, but the qualities or relations which they exhibit 
are relatively few. When these are recognized as primary, the problem of finding 
an answer to the question “What is the nature of te: aching?” can be solv ed. 


When it is solved, and only when it is solved, a sound answer can be made to 
the second question “What understanding of the nature of teaching should be 
part of the education of teachers?” In a way, this is an unnecessary question which 
arises from endeavoring to choose among an overwhelming mass of specifics. The 
confusion will be gone when the specific acts are treated as secondary to and 
derived from primary qualities or relations. The simple orderly structure of con- 
cepts about the nature of teaching which will come can and should be understood 
in its entirety by all teachers. 


THE ProGRAM AS A WHOLE 


The proposed program for the education of teachers is made up of five basic 
elements—first, an understanding of the nature of man; second, an understanding 
of the nature of environment; third, an understanding of the nature of society; 
fourth, an understanding of the nature of subject matter; and fifth, an under- 
standing of the nature of teaching. Little progress can be made in any of these five 
areas by the continued use of the ancient logic of pre-relativity days which treated 
things as primary and qualities or relations as secondary. 1 his logic leads to a mul- 
tiplication of specifics to the point where the educational institution must choose 
a geometrically decreasing proportion of these specifics within its program. The 
use of modern logic, wherein qualities or relations are recognized as primary and 
things as secondary, leads to a continuing reduction in the number of basic ideas, 
since a high degree of generalization is possible. Many more questions have been 
raised then have been answered. Research can and will find answers to these ques- 
tions and to many others like them if an effective education for teachers is to be 


developed. 


There are two elements which are usually included in proposals for educating 
teachers which seem to be omitted from this one—the dev elopment of a system of 
values and general education. Both inhere in this proposal. 


In discussing the first element, an understanding of the nature of man, it was 
stated: “It is proposed that the education of teachers include . . . an understanding 
of the relations or qualities . . . which the school seeks to have him acquire.” In 
discussing the second part, an understanding of the nature of environment, it was 
asked: “First, what understanding of relations is necessary if man is to continue to 
improve his living through changing, controlling, creating, or escaping environ- 
ment? Second, what elements of environment does the school seek to have changed, 
controlled, created, or escaped?” In discussing the third part, an understanding of 
the nature of society, it was stated: “We need only ask what qualities or relations 
of groups of men should the school encourage and what qualities or relations 
should it discourage.” In discussing the fourth part, an understanding of the nature 
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of subject matter, it was asked: “What acts does the school wish to encourage the 
student to learn?” . . .““What acts does the school wish to discourage the students 
from learning?” Questions of values run through all of this. The prospective 
teacher will develop concepts of the good, the true, the just, the right, and the 
beautiful as he develops the understandings called for in each of these four areas. 
And he develops these concepts in relation to reality. They are not symbols which 
he used for intellectual exercise in classes in philosophy. T hey are important cri- 
teria which he must use intelligently in order to be successful in making crucial 
choices. A value system dev eloped in this manner will be understood fully, and 
there is some hope that it would be used. 


Now as to general education. In the first place, the author rejects as com- 
pletely illogical any and all pleas for the inclusion of any particular body of 
knowledge. Humanists, Thomists, neo-Thomists, essentialists, and any other “ists” 
base their case on the assumption that things are primary and that qualities or rela- 
tions are secondary, and this assumption is not true. There can be no general edu- 
cation which is made up of a collection of specifics, no matter how well they are 
covered by the moss of time or hallowed by the devotion of their advocates. If, by 
general education, is meant the inclusion of know ledge which every person should 
have, then there is no place for such an element in the training of teachers. 


If, however, general education is defined as the acts which all people should 
do well, it runs through all five elements in the »roposal. Thinking, creating, play- 
ing—these are among the acts which all men should learn to do well. They are 
part of what teachers would learn to do as they struggle to understand the natures 
of man, environment, society, subject matter, and teaching. And the most im- 
portant element of general education, learning to learn, w ould alw ays be present. 


The general education which is present is not made up of the vestigal rem- 
nants of an outmoded system for training aristocrats, but of acts which are needed 
generally by man as he seeks to acquire new relations or qualities as well as to 
acquire the ability to acquire new relations or qualities. And the acquisition of this 
ability is of greatest importance. With it not only the teacher, but all mankind, can 
adapt successfully to new situations. 


This proposal for the education of teachers, arising as it does out of the new 
logic, is intended to produce persons who are experts in helping man to learn how 
to learn to do new acts, to become masters in developing the ability to change. 
This is the ultimate learning, the final aim of all teaching. With it man can create 
the bold new world of his dreams. 0 




















INDIVIDUALITY AND COMMONALITY 


BY W. D. ARMENTROUT 


THERE ARE MANY STRAWS IN THE WIND indicating that we are moving more and 
more into a collective and cooperative age. In the field of modern business, mergers 
and combinations seem to be the order of the day. We are all familiar with such 
terms as corporations, shared interests, collective bargaining, collective marketing, 
and similar words which imply a collective capacity and an “interdependence. Even 

crime is becoming organized and corporate. The farmer is becoming interested in 
cooperatives. The consumer is wondering if there may be something of value in 
cooperatives for him. 


We do not have to stretch our imaginations to see that the business mind is no 
longer individualistic but is developing a ty pe of collective capacity. The old type 
artisan trained by individual apprenticeship for skilled individual work is rapidly 
disappearing. Mass production by men collected together to operate machines has 
put him out of business. Under the old conditions of apprenticeship a boy learned 
all the processes of making a coat and became a tailor. Today in a well organized 
clothing factory thirty-nine different men contribute toward ‘the making of a coat. 


The trouble with this collective action in business is that too often it exists 
for a very narrow and selfish purpose, individual profit. If we can get cooperation 
in grasping, we should be able to get cooperation in sharing. Cooperation in sharing 
does manifest itself in times of war but for selfish ends and purposes of destruction. 


Someone has said that the ideal of the brotherhood of man would be achieved 
most easily if this planet could become involved in a war with some other planet. 
Can we secure cooperation for unselfish ends and constructive purposes in times 
of peace? Is it possible to produce a social organization that aims to promote coop- 
eration among its members and with other groups on the basis of mutual recog- 
nition of interests? At the present time, with our meager knowledge of human 
values and social forces, the answer is doubtful but in the realm of possibilities. 


When we spend as much time, thought, and energy studying man as a human 
being, as big business spends on machines, and governments on weapons of destruc- 
tion, then we will be in a better position to bring about the desirable changes in 
man necessary fora cooperative societv. Our knowledge of the nature of man and 
the nature of society is on about the same level as was our knowledge of the 
physical forces of nature before the appearance of the natural sciences and the 
scientific attitude. We are just beginning to develop a faint understanding of the 
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real potential power of man and social forces at work today. We are developing 
some knowledge as to how man learns, and under what conditions. We know that 
we learn what things are by finding out what they mean to other people. The more 
we enter into the meanings and purposes of others, the more meaningful life be- 
comes. Of course, we do learn a few things by ourselves. A child may discover 
for himself that thorns are sharp, that a pillow is soft, that fire feels good in cold 
weather, and so may the family dog. The self-made man is a myth. Iti is impossible 
to separate man’s mental life from his social life. Education is inherently a social 
process. 


Unless a person can secure an insight into the aims and purposes of others, 
unless he can freely participate intellectually and emotionally in the larger activity 
of which he is a part, he cannot live an abundant life. It is this w idening of our 
social horizon that gives us life and gives it more abundantly. This larger and richer 
life is conditioned upon the understanding of and the entering into the aims and 
purposes of our fellow men. And this is the essence of a genuine educative process 
in a democracy. 


THE CRITERIA OF A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


John Dewey gives us two standards by which to measure the worth of a 
desirable form of social life, and these are the criteria for a democratic society. 
First, the extent in which the interests of a group are shared by all its members; 
and second, the freedom with which this group interacts with other groups. A 
gang of thieves would meet the first standard; they have common interests within 
their group, but they fail to meet the second. There must be shared interests and a 
large variety of shared undertakings within a group and free interaction with 
many other groups. 


We can see many instances all around us of this lack of shared interests and 
cooperative relationships. Whichever way we look, our national life is largely a 
tangle of conflicting interests. We have management and labor, producers and 
consumers, communities dependent upon mining, others upon manufacturing, 
others upon farming, and others dependent upon tourists. The farm and city refuse 
to recognize their common interests. The city dweller wants to buy as cheaply 
as he can. The farmer wants to sell as dearly as he can. The unions want high 
wages, the manufacturers want big profits, and the consumer wants low costs. The 
public school teachers want higher salaries, and the taxpayers want lower taxes. 


It is easy enough for a person to appreciate the standpoint and arguments of 
his particular group. But if he cannot see anything outside his special interests, he 
can never adjust the conflicting interests of the various groups among which he 
lives. And life will continue to be a mess of stubborn, selfish persons, and the 
pessimist may be right that the human race is made up of bandits and pickpockets. 
We are victims of our own social machinery. We have many types of boundaries, 
geographical, economic, industrial, social, religious, and political. All these barriers 

can breed selfishness, and exclusiveness of interests. And this is the root of many 
of our social and political problems which are today threatening the very founda- 
tions of our democracy. Advocates of a totalitarian state focus their attention upon 
this weakness. They believe a democratic state is an inherently weak form of 
government, because it fosters the growth of all kinds of classes and groups which 
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seek to gain the ends of its own members to the point of injuring many others and 
the government itself. Only a totalitarian state, one which absolutely dominates 
every class and institution under its jurisdiction, can overcome this weakness. Can 
we provide an answer to this charge not only in words and academic pronounce- 


ments but in action? 

There is always a conflict between personal and collective living, between 
individual rights and common rights, between social control and personal freedom. 
Situations invariably arise in which a man cannot yield to public demands without 
a sacrifice of his personal principles. Every person sometimes inevitably finds a 
conflict between what he wants to make out of himself and what the group or 
groups to which he belongs wish to make out of him. He finds that there are 
forces try ing to mould him in a definite direction, and that some of these directions 
are not in accord with his own idea of what he wants to be. This is inevitable, for 
every person is unique and group life relatively standardized. Each person is a 
vital forward- -pushing self, and such selves are bound to come into conflict with 
goals and purposes set them by society. The clash of ideals is inevitable— rooted 
in the very nature of human beings and social organizations. 


How can we develop in man a sense of social responsibility side by side with 
a healthy self interest? Somehow the rights of a person and the rights of society 
must be recognized and allowed for. A formula must be found to keep these 
tensions of interest, rights, and purposes adjusted and in proper balance. The 
democratic solution of the paradox rests upon the assumption that each person 
has an individuality and a commonality. A person’s individuality makes him dif- 
ferent from his fellows. A person’ s commonality makes him similar to his fellows. 
If a person’s individuality is overdeveloped, he is queer, peculiar, a crank, an 
individualist. If his commonality is overdeveloped, he loses his individuality. He 
becomes a robot, a cog in a machine, a standardized type. Every society demands 
a certain amount of like-mindedness, unity of thoughts, feelings, ideals, and 
standards of conduct, all of which make for social solidarity. A society cannot 
exist without like-mindedness, and this is brought about by developing a person’s 
commonality. On the other hand the progress and creativeness of society depends 
upon the different mindedness of the persons making up the social order, and this 
is brought about by developing a person’s individuality. 


In a state under a dictator there is always a standardized and regimented 
society. It is a society composed of persons w hose commonality has been dev eloped 
at the expense of their individuality. Variations are utilized only up to a limit of 
conformity with the ideas of the dictator; uniformity is the chief ideal. This kind 
of society ‘makes the production of “the type” the all important goal in education. 
In contrast to this, a democratic society counts individual differences and variations 
as assets, since it finds in them the means of its own growth and progress. 


Although never completely solving this complex problem of social control 
and personal freedom, a democratic society comes nearer than any other form of 
society we have at present. A society is democratic just to the extent that it makes 
provision for a balanced development of individuality and commonality and thus 
produces a socialized person. An ideal democratic society would be one composed 
entirely of socialized persons. A socialized person is one who refers his own 
actions to those of others. He considers the actions of others to give meaning and 
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direction to his own. His own actions are always an expression of concern for the 
interests of others. A socialized person is one who understands the necessity for 
cooperation on the basis of a mutual recognition of interests. He has developed a 
proper balance of individuality and commonality, and realizes that individual 
opportunity is linked up with social responsibility. This is the ideal towards which 
a democratic society moves. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIALIZED PERSONS 


Can we develop a society composed of socialized persons? It is a compara- 
tively new venture. If it can be done, America offers an excellent setting for it. 
This is the point where democracy and education meet. Our schools must exercise 
two functions: an integrating function which develops like-mindedness—the com- 
monality of a person; and a differentiating function, which develops different 
mindedness—the individuality of the same person. The integrating function, in 
developing like-mindedness, must make provision whereby our cultural heritage 
becomes readily accessible to all. The differentiating function must make provision 
whereby the discov ery and dev elopment of individual capacity and talents are 
properly promoted. The integrating function of the school helps to develop a 
person’s conception of his common rights whereas the differentiating function 
develops a conception of his individual rights. Man must learn that in a demo- 
cratic society each person must surrender certain of his individual rights in order 
that certain of his common rights may be made more secure. Every member of a 
happy and harmonious family knows what it is to subordinate certain of his indi- 
vidual rights in order to make for a happy harmonious family life. 


The democratic way of life rests upon 2 2 belief in the rights of all persons and 
of all groups to pursue their own ideals in their own way subject to such common 
regulations as may be necessary to secure the same rights for others. Common 
regulations become more and more necessary as our mutual dependence increases. 
This is as essential for nations as for persons. Common regulations are the only 
safeguard for liberty against arbitrary power. There are times when some men will 
not work for the common good without coercion. And yet, too many common 
regulations destroy the freedom of persons and groups. Man must be as free from 
coercion as is compatible with human w elfare. 


Can democracy resolve the age-old paradox, freedom for the person in the 
midst of restraint necessary for the common welfare of all? Education holds a 
partial answer. Education in a democracy, in liberating human intelligence, is 
obliged to exercise an integrating function and a differentiating function. 


A program of education for a democracy is an adventure in faith. And faith 
in democratic ideals commits us to the faith that in the long run this way of life 
will gain increasingly wider acceptance provided the obstacles to the free use of 
intelligence are removed. oO 











SOME DUTIES OF A THEORY OF 
EDUCATIONAL AESTHETICS 


BY HARRY S. BROUDY 


THE CHOICE OF THIS TOPIC was prompted by the cavalier attitude of some educa- 
tional philosophers toward the aesthetic modes of experience; an attitude not 
unlike that entertained by busy, high minded husbands toward their wives— 
an attitude of inconspicuous appreciation that is not allowed to interfere with the 
zeal to defy, defend, or denounce Communism, build democracy, fight for causes, 
and improve the social order. Now, important as all these indubitably are, I sub- 
mit that a philosophy of education does not discharge its obligation in ‘the aesthetic 
area with a few fine phrases about “appreciation.” What follows is an outline of 
the requirements of an educational aesthetic theory that does try to fulfill such 
an obligation. 


A theory of aesthetics is no intellectual lady of leisure, but a theory of edu- 
cational aesthetics is a positive drudge. Not only does it have to be conversant 
with the difficulties peculiar to aesthetics proper, but it is also beset by the 
special problems that swarm whenever one generation tries to influence the taste 


of another. 


Types oF RELEVANT ProsBLeEMsS 


Three classes of tasks would seem to be relevant to a well-developed theory of 
educational aesthetics. First, it has the duty of defining aesthetic experience in such 
a way that its relations to, and distinctions from, other modes of experience be- 
come articulate. Such logical dissection is properly the province of aesthetics 
itself, but the educational philosopher must at least decide, and rationally if 
possible, which type of aesthetic theory he shall espouse or reject. 


In the second place, the theory has to say something intelligent about such 
questions as: Why does popular taste vary so much from the taste of the “high- 
brows”? Are there any grounds for asserting that one art object is better than 
another? What are these grounds? These and allied questions are, perhaps, not 
purely educational ones, but neither are they purely aesthetic. They lead us into 
philosophical labyrinths, and even if it were true that we come out of them no 
wiser than in we went, the journey is unavoidable. 


‘This cluster of questions impinges also on what has been called the sociology 
of aesthetics, because obviously tastes and standards have something to do with a 
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culture. And the moment it is asked how people get their taste or their lack of 
it, the searchlight swings to education. But sooner or late it also swings to 
aesthetics, philosophy in general, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and, 
indeed, to every discipline that is not w ‘holly trivial. For what discipline, pray 
does not have its finger in the cultural pie? 


A third group of problems are more distinctively educational. For example: 
How shall we account for the peripheral place of aesthetics in our educational 
scheme? Why do 12 years of propaganda on behalf of the “finer” things 1 in music, 
art, literature, and drama produce so little change in the Hooper ratings, sales of 
periodicals, books, the box office receipts of movies, play s? Why is it that so 
many of our secondary school graduates become or remain illiterate in most of 
the aesthetic languages? Why is it that the stereotyped speech, dress, song sty le, 
art, triumphs so ‘inexorably in the tastes of so many of our people? By judicious 
subdivision, this list can be lengthened, but it may serve as a sample of the sort 
of problems which a well-developed theory of educational aesthetics cannot 
dodge. It goes without saying that our theory must do all this accounting for, 
and explaining of, with an economy of means ‘and simplicity of method that put 
contending theories to logical and methodological rout. 


This paper, at the discretion of the author, is not required to present such a 
well-developed theory of educational aesthetics. It need not, therefore, practice 
what it preaches. There is, however, an obligation to illustrate how such a theory 
would operate. 


THE ProBLEM OF THE NATURE OF AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 


As a sample of the first kind of problem, let us probe a bit into the nature of 
the aesthetic experience. There is a substantial, although perhaps not universal, 
agreement that the aesthetic experience is not to be identified with the intellectual 
processes of relating propositions to each other, or to the discovering of hitherto 
unknown relations among phenomena. Nor is it to be identified with the prac- 
tical experience of seeking means to ends. Certainly, it is not primarily an 
economic activity, nor a religious one. 


Having said this much, have we also said that the aesthetic experience is un- 
related to the True, the Good and the Holy? There is no time to argue this mat- 
ter now. For myself, it seems more congenial to assume with Plato that the True, 
Good and Beautiful are coordinate revelations of a metaphysical unity, so that if 
we find beauty that is evil and falsehood that is good, our knowledge of reality 
is still incomplete. Consider these quotations: 


Fritz Glarner: I'm trying to bring about a purer, closer understanding between 
form and space, which are equivalents. 

Jimmy Ernst: He must crystallize his expression to bare essentials. 

William Keinbosch: | try to get at the inner reality by careful observation of outer 
reality. 

Stuart Davis: He seeks the most direct way of expressing direct perception of an 
object, perceiving the reality of that object in terms of the painting of it. 

William de Kooning: Painting isn’t just the visual thing that reaches your retina— 
it’s what is behind it and in it. 
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Robert Motherwell: My painting takes on this particular abstract quality because 
this way I can express my search for a direct mystical experience. 
These six quotations sound like excerpts from treatises on metaphysics—and not 
very recent metaphy sics at that—yet they are excerpts from statements by six ab- 
stractionists in defense of their art made as late as January 21, 1951, in the Neu 
York Times magazine, and I venture to guess that Plato would have found them 
congenial to his own views on art. 


What then is the aesthetic experience? I tend to agree with Ducasse in the 
use of the term aesthetic activity to cover (a) the creating of works of aesthetic 
art, (b) aesthetic contemplation, and (c) aesthetic appreciation. 


To create a work of aesthetic art is simply to use skill to produce objects 
intended for aesthetic contemplation. Aesthetic contemplation, in turn, is 
“. . + a combination of attention with a certain interest: To contemplate aesthet- 
ically an object one attends to is to be at the moment interested in, and as it were 
to listen for, the particular sensations, feelings, moods, emotions, sentiments, or 
other directly intuitable qualities, which the object exhibits or expresses.” ’ 


Aesthetic appreciation, according to Ducasse, “. . . whether analytical or 
ingenuous, is valuation of an object in terms of the pleasure or displeasure it gives 
us in the mere contemplation.” 


For education, the three phases of aesthetic activity need to be clearly dis- 
tinguished. Aesthetic contemplation, as Ducasse defines it, requires no special 
pedagogical effort, and neither do aesthetic creation or appreciation, for we are 
all indulging in these spontaneously every time we note the appearance of any- 
thing, or whenever we sweep a floor, or express a liking or dislike for the 
appearance of anything. If formal education has any business in this area, then 
it is somehow to modify or direct the doing of what comes natur: ally. 


In the second place, education for creating works of aesthetic art is not the 
same as education for aesthetic contemplation or appreciation. 3ecause these three 
phases of aesthetic activity are relatively independent variables, it pays to be clear 
as to the degree of facility or competence we propose to achieve in each area. 


1 would suggest that with respect to aesthetic creativity, the educational goal 
is the ability to objectify i in sensuous form the emotional significance of experi- 
ence to the artist’s own satisfaction. If another can contemplate it aesthetically and 
derive pleasure from so doing, i.e., if there is a successful communication, that 
is all to the good—but the latter is not essential. Creative art whose purpose is 
self-expression only need not be good by any universal standard. 


With respect to aesthetic contemplation, the goal is reciprocally two-fold: 
the ability to derive pleasure from the contemplation of a wide variety of objects 
that can or do express in intuitable form the meaning of the more complex and 
subtle modes of experience; and, by such contemplation, help to produce the 
kind of life that finds its expression in the so-called “good” works of art. 


*C. J. Ducasse, “Aesthetics and the Aesthetic Activities,’ The Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, Vol. V, No. 4, 1947. p. 166. 
? Ibid. p. 167. 
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Aesthetic appreciation can mean anything from the history of art to the 
study of the sex habits of artists. Educationally, study about art objects is in- 
strumental to creativity and contemplation. Courses in art appreciation are 
depreciated at the moment, but they can and often do serve as the gateway to 
genuine aesthetic experience. Indeed, some art products are opaque until analy sis 
of an admittedly non-aesthetic nature makes the aesthetic communication pos- 
sible; e.g., the beauties of Greek poetry to one who has no knowledge of Greek; 
the theory of non- representational art to people who know no other kinds; or 
the idioms and pronunciations of Chaucerian English to most Englishmen. 


THE PRoBLEM OF THE PERIPHERAL STATUS OF AESTHETIC EDUCATION 


Even casual reflection on the universality and indispensability of aesthetic 
activity in all its phases would lead us to expect that it w ould enjoy high priority 
in any educational scheme. When, therefore, a culture so rich and complex as 
ours still regards aesthetic education as a desirable non-essential, explanations are 
in order. 


A well-developed = should (1) show that this peripheral status of 
aesthetic education is a fact, (2) account for apparent exceptions to the generali- 
zation, such as the thriving state of commercial art, and the centrality of aesthetic 
activity in the kindergarten an’ » ursery school, (3) account for the discrepancy 
between the almost incessant aesthetic activity of all human beings in their daily 
living and their malaise in the presence of highbrow art, and (4) trace the his- 


toric circumstances that presumably produced the situation under discussion. 


That aesthetic education is still a second-rate citizen in the educational re- 
public is witnessed by its expendability in times of economic distress. Adequate 
disposal of the apparent exceptions I cannot undertake here, although I believe 
it can be done; the question of highbrow and otherbrow art is taken up a little 
later. The historic considerations I shall have to dismiss with the following 
suggestions: 


1. Biological life can go on without cultivated aesthetic activity. [t is not 
essential to life, however indispensable it may be to the good life. T he universal 
hunger for aesthetic experience can be satisfied by natural ‘objects and spontaneous 
creations that do not need formal instruction. Folk art is an ex cample. 


2. The religious views of the founders of this country, or at cat some of 
them, made it inevitable that the aesthetic experience would be regarded as 
frivolous; even the religious life itself was pretty well purged of aesthetically 
satistving elements. It is not so long ago that a career in the arts was viewed as a 


certain road not only to poverty but to damnation as well. 


3. Our history as a pioneering people who had to conquer a continent be- 
fore they could enjoy it put a premium on an activistic, pragmatic, technological 
attitude that was bound to brand the aesthetic experience as a slightly effeminate 
irrelevance. 


4. Finally, our inability to complete the conquest of the material environ- 
ment, or more accurately, the difficulty of knowing when the conquest is 
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properly over, helps to keep the aesthetic aspect of life in its status of a deferred 
desideratum. 
Tue ProsiemMs or JustiFYING AESTHETIC EDUCATION 

If the theory we are constructing has been successful in proving that 
aesthetic education is being neglected, and if it has been plausible in its explana- 
tion of this neglect, it now fuoas the further problem of justifying any attempts 
to alter the situation. Now, to justify what has already been defined as either 
self-justifying or non-aesthetic is no mean trick, and I leave this dialectical oppor- 
tunity with no little regret. 


A number of possible justifying arguments come to mind: We can point out 
the generic unity of all creative activity and argue that there can be transfer 
among its diverse modes. Thus invention, scientific thinking, and aesthetic crea- 
tion do have in common a facility for the rearranging of previously experienced 
elements into new configurations. When Sandburg says that “the fog creeps in 
on little cat feet,” and a child calls eraser scraps “mistake dust,” and a painter 
shows the four sides of a barn at once, and a writer speaks of something as being 

“relentless as a taximeter,” and a man converts a runner into a wheel, and a 
Newton sees the analogy between apples and planets, there is manifest an ac- 
tivity of mind that seems to be of the same weave despite the differences of 
coloration. 


It may very well be that our indifferent success with creativity in the non- 
aesthetic modes may be related to our neglect of its cultivation in the aesthetic 
modes. Thus, the flexibility we need to think scientifically, or to make new and 
better mousetraps, is not furthered by permitting early congealment in our modes 
of speech, dress, music, etc. 


Another line of argument may be called psychoanalytic or mental hygienic. 
It is simply the old observation that aesthetic expression or activity is the most 
traditional and most successful form of sublimation the race has yet found. We 
can, with great plausibility, insist that our adolescents in secondary education are 
driven into less desirable detours by the itches of this period precisely because of 
their aesthetic inadequacies. 


Another argument may be called the humanistic one. It says that the scope 
and quality of human experience are enriched through the vicarious experience 
afforded by the art products of the race. 


Any or all of these arguments are good as far as I am concerned, because | 
believe them to be true, but there is one that should not be omitted. It is, 
briefly, that unaided by formal education, aesthetic experience is likely to be 
restricted to the easy, the obvious, the ordinary, the superficial, the stereotyped. 
If anyone is disposed to reply, “So what?” I confess that I would not know how 
to answer, except to promise that life will be more satisfying if matters are 
otherwise arranged. 


Why Tastes REMAIN “Low” 


Now would be the time to proceed with a bill of particulars designed to pro- 
duce the good life via aesthetic education. There remain, however, a number of 
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facts that at face value do not make sense. The problem is to find a hypothesis that 
will remedy this. The facts are these: 


i. The creative spontaneity of young children manifested so freely in all 
media of aesthetic activity—song, dance, drawing, drama—somehow seems to peter 
out by the time of adolescence. 


2. This drying up of artistic originality is accompanied by a shrinking of 
aesthetic literacy, so that most adolescents are lucky if they can express themselves 
to their own or anyone else’s satisfaction even in one medium—and, of course, 
some can’t manage even one. 


3. The third fact to be explained would be the scant success of formal 
public education in effecting any widespread genuine fondness for the “finer” 
flowers of art, literature, drama, and music. 


To account for these and kindred facts, I would suggest the hypothesis that 
aesthetic activity for most people is arrested at the intellectual and emotional level 
of adolescence, and that this arrest is caused by such factors—among others—as 
the lag of technique behind the need for expression and the pressure of socially 
unavoidable stereotypes. Now, if this hypothesis i is correct, it ought to follow that 
popular art should be adolescent in theme and in the demands it makes on the in- 
dividual’s intellectual and emotional development in general, and on his artistic 
equipment in particular. 


Educators have been rightly impressed with the artistic originality and 
facility of children, and some “of them have elevated this fact into an educational 
principle, viz., to prolong this aesthetic fluency as long as possible by refraining 
from imposing any requirement other than the satisfaction of the creator. And 
there is nothing wrong with the principle so long as the creator is satisfied. But 
with age, the distinction between fantasy and reality becomes clearer, and the 
colorful conglomerations that expressed very adequately for the five-year old the 
meaning of a rainy day may not be satisfactory to the 12-year-old. I would hazard 
a guess ‘that for ev ery individual in ev ery aesthetic medium, there comes a critical 
time when either techniques have to be cultivated consciously to keep pace with 
his expressive needs or the medium is abandoned. 


Such cultivation is not generally undertaken, because it is likely to be dif- 
ficult and because there is an easier alternative, viz., to utilize means of expression 
that do not require such cultivation. Pranks, althetics, slang, fads are easily avail- 
able substitutes in the social milieu. Indeed, peer age approval is jeopardized 
unless such alternatives are utilized. On the contemplative side, the adolescent finds 
his nascent adulthood and the vicissitudes and joys thereof adequately expressed 
for him in the various media of popular art. 


It is not surprising that popular art is so admirably suited to adolescents. 
Popular art in all its forms tends to hover around the problems of adolescence, 
viz., either of getting along in it, or getting out of it, or getting back to it. Con- 
trasts are sharp and obvious; the ending is happy; and, above all, the symbolism 
conforms to the prevailing stereotype. The hero and heroine, success and failure, 
sorrow and elation, must follow well-known patterns and plots. 
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The form must be equally accessible. Rhythm is emphatic and clear; the 
melodic line uncomplicated. In the graphic fields, the delineation is unambiguous; 
color patterns are fairly striking, albeit conv entional. That some adolescents are 
often “highbrow” about popular art, e.g., swing, bebop, etc., is only an apparent 
paradox. It shows what the aesthetic potentialities of an adolescent ‘really are; he 
can make extraordinarily fine discriminations when he is moved to exert himself. 
But even here, the number of adepts i is small compared to the mass of bobby-sox 
swooners and middle-aged escapists for whom the obvious holds no terrors. 


It is understandable why the so-called “classics” or highbrow art are, by and 
large, not popular—the occasional success of a Shakespeari an play, sy mphonic 
selection, or abstract painting to the contrary notwithstanding, for to be sure, 
anyone who can bring out the features of so- called classics that adolescents (re- 
gardless of chronological age) can apprehend, and which they can recognize as 
expressive of their yearnings, will evoke satisfaction. 


This locates the distinction between highbrow and popular art in the com- 
plexity and subtlety of the expression, or in the complexity and subtlety of the 
theme or both. Some of Verdi’s operas are simple enough in theme but not in 
expression. Tolstoy’ Ss expression in War and Peace is not too bad, but the theme 
is bewildering. Proust, | would suggest, is easy neither in form nor substance. | 
dare say that we are all highbrows in the fields of our greatest competence, Le., 
where we can make the finer discriminations, and the brow descends proportion- 
ately in other fields. Classics are highbrow in this sense of the word, for they are 
couched in a language that presupposes a high order of symbolic facility. Leav- 
ing modern poetry aside for the moment, w hat about this passage in Lear quoted 
by Randall Jarrell in the Partisan Review, Jan.-Feb. 1951? 


“Never any. 

It please the king his master, very late, 

To strike at me, upon his misconstruction, 

When he, conjunct, and flattering in his displeasure, 
Tripped me behind: being down, insulted, railed, 
And put upon him such a deal of man, 

That worthied him, got praises of the king 

For him attempting who was self-subdued, 

And in the fleshment of this dread exploit 

Drew on me here again.” 


Jarrell quite rightly insists that poetry—the better sort—is alwavs obscure. 
The obscurity is not alw ays, or even for the most part, arbitrary. As experience 
gets more complex, the artistic products or objects that express its emotional 
significance are likely to require a more complex sy mbolism. If the artist sees 
reality i in a new light or in a new form, its expression will be at first obscure, 
strange, and difficult, and will make great demands on the symbolic and imagina- 
tive powers of the observer. 


Popular art, then, is suitable to an immature symbolic facility and to relatively 
undeveloped powers of aesthetic discrimination. But there is, perhaps, an even 
more fundamental reason for the popularity of popular art. It is that it reduces life 
itself to rather simple denominators. There is a sense in which popular art is the 
most abstract of all, for it fastens on such a view of life as we have, or are likely 
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to have, only during our adolescent years. Like great art, popular art deals with 
the generic themes of love, victory, defeat, comedy and tragedy, home and wan- 
dering, but whereas great art treats of these as seen through the eyes of maturity, 
popular art re-creates them every month as seen through the eyes of the adoles- 
cent. Compare, for example, what love means to a 16- -year- -old girl, who flits 
from one awkward swain to another, to what love means to a woman who has 
nursed a husband through a critical illness, or who has learned to love a rather 
pompous ass just because she has realized why he is pompous and an ass. To such 
a woman, the ice cream soda music of a musical comedy may be inadequate to 
express love. She may now need a Shakespeare or a Wagner or even a Dostoevsky— 
if only she can understand their language. If not, she may repair to the soap opera 
which confuses a recital of domestic woes with tragedy. 


‘THE ProBLEM OF STANDARDS 


We are now close to the embarrassing questions of what is good art, and 
whether one aesthetic experience is better than another, and if so, on what 
grounds. Now the doctrine of de gustibus non disputandum is a comfortable one 
for educators, because it reduces aesthetic education to the providing of oppor- 
tunities for aesthetic experience. Unfortunately, we cannot avail ourselves of it. 
For even if we were to agree that standards of aesthetic preference will mature or 
somehow emerge automatically, the teacher approves the resultant standard, dis- 
approves, or stays neutral. If she approves or disapproves actively, she is using 
a standard of her own; if she stays neutral—and genuinely so—she might as well 
not be in the chueeecen at all, or perhaps the pupils might as well not be, because 
if neutral variety is the goal, the selection in any classroom is seriously limited 
in both neutrality and variety. So, either there are standards or there is no such 
thing as aesthetic education. 


Standards are bad only if they are imposed on oneself and pupils without 
rational justification. Can a theory of educational aesthetics exhibit standards that 
a teacher can justify rationally to herself, the pupil, and the public? 


In education standards have to be stated with a high degree of objectivity. 
This may not be impossible, provided the standards are not themselves purely 
aesthetic. I would suggest, therefore, that educationally we try to define “better” 
in terms of what we want an aesthetic experience to do for an individual in achiev- 
ing the good life. 


Without even trying to explore the subtleties of theory in this matter, it 
seems to me that education can have standards if it argues something like this: 
An aesthetic object is “good” for the individual if it is an aesthetic success, i.e, 
objectifies for the maker an emotionally significant aspect of experience; or it is 
good objec tively if it expresses a significant mode of experience for any observer 
who is equipped to receive it. To say that one aesthetic object is objectively 
“better” than another means that the experience it objectifies is more discriminat- 
ing, more inclusive, more pervasive, in brief, more mature. If symphonic music 
s “better” than “bebop,” then it is on grounds such as these. 


If you ask me to state what is more discriminating, more mature, etc., then 
I shail be forced to appeal to your experience in such matters. I submit that to a 
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high degree these criteria are empirically verifiable, ie., they need not beg the 
question by saying that famous works of art are objectifications of the most 


mature experience. 


We are saying, in effect, that while there is no predicting what aesthetic 
object will actually give a particular individual pleasure or pain or indifference, 
there is a ladder or hierarchy of emotional experience in terms of “maturity, 
subtlety, and complexity, and there are corresponding variations in art products. 
When level of need and level of expression match, we have a genuinely satisfying 
aesthetic experience—and outside of school that’s the end of it. However. the 
educational conscience is bothered by the questions: Is the experience of the 
person as mature, subtle, etc., as his potentialities warrant? Or is his development 
prematurely arrested? 


With respect to aesthetic education, this kind of standard makes the goal or 
aim of such education two-fold. On one hand, it aims at an emotional and in- 
tellectual maturity that will render stereotyped, immature, obvious art products 
aesthetically inadequate. On the other hand, it undertakes to provide the sym- 
bolic skills required by more mature forms of expression and impression. But 
inasmuch as education ranges from the very early childhood years to those of very 
late adolescence, the proportion will vary at each level of education. One can 
hypothesize that, in the elementary years, the chief emph asis will be on oppor- 
tunities for expression; that, in the early adolescent years, the problem of ac- 
quiring techniques may be paramount to ward off the imminent aesthetic in- 
articulateness; and that, in higher education, the exploration of highly mature 
forms of art might take precedence over other phases. 


It is the reciprocal character of impression and expression which presupposes 
an aesthetic literacy that young people are sometimes reluctant to achieve. 
Hence, there comes a time in education—in aesthetic education too, if you 
please—when the educator must insist on the kind of literacy that will make in- 
tellectual and emotional maturity through vicarious ex perience possible at a later 
date. This means that plays, poems, pictures, and music that do reveal facets of 
experience not yet lived through by the pupils may be presented to adolescents for 
their “maturational values” even though they are not aesthetically enjoyed at the 
time. Whether they are famous or not doesn’t matter, provided the teacher can 
jusify their maturational values. But of equal importance is aesthetic literacy in 
many media, and even more important than that is the attitude that the total 
burden of aesthetic communication is not w holly on the artist. 


It is difficult to see how aesthetic literacy and competence is any less, or any 
more, valuable than the kinds our schools now do make primary; and it is equally 
difficult to defend the notion of the aesthetic as a desirable non-essential. We shall 
know that this attitude has changed when the requirements for promotion at 
various steps on the educational ladder specifically demand proof of such literacy. 
This state of affairs, however, requires a long process of self-clarification anent 
the aesthetic mode of experience in life and education. Such clarification, it seems 
to me, it is the business of the educational philosopher to provide in a theory of 
educational aesthetics. Oo 




















EDUCATION FOR TRAGEDY: I 


BY KENNETH D. BENNE 


CONTEMPORARY EXPERIENCE IS FILLED WITH THE STUFF OF TRADEGY. It is not alone 
that the undergoing which always accompanies and follows human decisions and 
actions has today mounted to a ‘crescendo of agonized suffering. We decide and 
act and as a consequence fellow men become shadow men, torn from the human 
relationships and affiliations which gave their life meaning, made them men. We 
decide and act and as a consequence many men are shattered in body and in per- 
son. And we, as we see ourselves apart from other men, are not exempt, we realize, 
from comparable suffering as a consequence of the decisions and actions of our- 
selves or of other men. Nor is it only that we find, by the standards we are 
accustomed to apply to decisions and actions in determining their merit, that 
agony comes to meritorious and non-meritorious agents alike. “Even more funda- 
mentally we realize that there is now no confident common standard for the 
determination of merit or demerit. Our valuations of the choices and actions of 
ourselves and others, often when these are most vehemently and desperately as- 
sured, are cankered with hollowness and doubt. 


Yet, if contemporary experience is filled with the matter of tragedy, our 
actions seldom embody the form of tragedy. On any view of man which ; asserts or 
assumes his dignity, his responsibility, w hich sees man as master or even as partner 
in the determination of his destiny, the function of human action is to give form 
to the matter of human experience. Only as our actions seek seriously to give 
form to our experience does either action or suffering acquire meaning. Only as 
the form of human action is designed to incorporate adequately the matter of 
contemporary experience can integrity be restored to human life. The thesis 
which I am broaching and fumbling with in this paper is that the tragic matter of 
contemporary experience requires an appropriate form of human action, if it is 
to become humanly intelligible, compatible with human dignity, and contributory 
to the learning by men of wisdom through suffering. The form of human action 
required is tragedy. If I am right, contemporary efforts to avoid or avert 
tragedy—and they are many and vocally vigorous—had better become efforts to 
achieve tragedy. ‘In coaching contemporary efforts of men to achieve the form 
of tragedy in choice and action, education will today find its central purpose and 
responsibility. To avert tragedy is to achieve some ‘other form of human action, 
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unless, perchance, the effort is designed to achieve a life with no consistent or uni- 
fying form. Some of the dramatic alternatives to tragedy which constitute con- 
temporary lures to us in maintaining our aversion to tragedy, I shall later present, 
consistent with my thesis, as unattractively as I honestly can. 


Tue Tracic MATTER OF CONTEMPORARY EXPERIENCE 
In suggesting above that our time is peculiarly a “time of troubles,” replete 
with the largely unformed matter of tragedy, I did not mean to assert that 
potential tragedy is ever absent from the lives of individual men. Even in the 
most settled periods of history each man must come to terms with a world not 
seidom indifferent to, or inimical to, his most cherished purposes and projects; 
men must make their bargain with a life the ending, if not the consummation, of 
which is death; men may come to face the easily forgotten fact that every choice 
is a denial as wal as a fulfillment of possibilities and to mourn the potential 
selves slain through the denial attendant upon all choice; men may learn, through 
the suffering following action which denies it, the limitations of man, individual 
and generic. I am not denying the omnipresence of tragic matter in human 
experience in the senses just suggested when I assert that our period is empha- 
tically a period of potentially pervasive tragedy. It may be that some of you are 
persuaded that the tragic form of action is the only fully appropriate form for 
the wise comprehension of human experience at any time and place. If so, I am 
happy to w elcome you as allies on this occasion, while making clear that I am not 
making or elaborating any such claim. I am proposing rather a posture for policy 
or strategy in the humane management of contemporary experience, not at- 
tempting to prescribe norms for humanity for all time. 


The suggested diagnosis of the contemporary predicament of men which 
underlies my proposal of a tragic strategy reflects the growing witness, offered 
by students of human arrangements and der rangements—sociologists, anthropo- 
logists, political theorists and psychiatrists—and by thoughtful artists and critics 
of the arts, that human society is today in a state of crisis, in transition from one 
structural system of fundamental order to some other. An order of relationships 
between life conditions, institutions, and some system of ideas and ideals, an order 
which held these factors together in some semblance of meaningful and livable 
integration, has been deeply challenged. No viable new order has succeeded in 
establishing itself. The disorder of contemporary culture is not confined to the 
human middle ground of political economy, where men everywhere encounter 
fundamental confusions and difficulties in charting their course as “citizens.” The 
disorder penetrates also to the human microcosmos. Men everywhere confront 
the basic questions, “Who am I?” and “What model of ‘right’ interpersonal rela- 
tions should guide my interactions with other men?” Only the un-sane and 
insensitive among men today find easy and confident answers to these questions. 
And disorder extends to the outer limits of the human cosmos. Consensus con- 
cerning the implicit basic assumptions, at once ontological and normative, which 
operate at the core of stable human cultures to make sense of man’s relations to 
the totality of things, to justify his commitments to this life policy or that, has 
been deeply challenged i in all major contemporary civilizations. In restoring order 
to human life, men in a period of crisis must rethink and reattitudinize their rela- 
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tions to the cosmos, as well as to self and society. The wisdom which men must 
learn or relearn must be at once a “religious,” an “ethical” and a “political” 
wisdom.? 


In our day, then, if I am right, the potential matter of private tragedy, from 
which human experience is seldom if ever free, is complicated and interpenetrated 
with the tragic matter of a culture in crisis. The intertwining of the two is evi- 
dent in the drama of responsible choice both private and public. Private choices, 
when they become aware of their interinvolvements with the collective agonizing 
to build a meaningful and livable order for contemporary life, must share in that 
agony and seek to learn from it. And every man must share in the collective 
choices of our time, out of which suffering, meaningful or meaningless, unavoid- 
ably flows, if he is not to surrender any \ valid claim to human diginity. It is in this 
inescapable compounding of priv ate by public and mayhap by cosmic woe that 
I have claimed that contemporary experience is emphatically filled with the matter 
of tragedy. 


A DraAMaATISTIC View oF HUMAN MoTIVATION AND ACTION 


Before I attempt to clarify some of the generic characteristics of “tragedy” 
as I see them, I should like to outline the main terms of the schema of "Al 
motivation and action which I will try to use in that attempt. I can think of no 
better name for this schema than a dramatistic view of human motivation and 
action, a name given it by Kenneth Burke, from whom, for the most part, I learned 
it.? Burke developed his formulation in attempting to answer this question: What 
terms are necessary in order to talk adequately about what people are doing and 
why they are doing i it? His claim is that a minimum of five terms is necessary to 
discuss intelligibly ‘human action and its motiv ation, whether that action is being 
played out in literature, in laboratories, or in what some curriculum theorists like 
to call real life situations. We need some name for the act, designating what took 
place in the deed and in antecedent, accompanying, and subsequent thought. 
There must be indicators for the scene, the background of the act, the set of 
conditions, the situation, in which it occurred. Nor can we fail to name the agent, 
characterizing the kind of person or group who performed the act. In our 
technological age, we could hardly fail to recognize and name the agency, the 
means and instruments and methods which the agent used in working out his act, 
though pre- technological thinkers may have sought to assimilate agency to “nat- 
ural” purpose or final cause. And, finally, for Burke, we need terms to name what 
is aimed at in the act, its purpose. It is Burke’s claim that this pentad of terms— 
act, scene, agent, agency and purpose—is necessary, however various and variously 


* The following listing of names, brief and partial as it is, suggests the variety of thinkers— 
various in viewpoint as well as field of specialization—who can today be called to support 
the thesis that our period of history is emphatically a period of cultural crisis—Charles 
Merriam, Karl Mannheim, Karl Marx and the Marxians, Pitirim Sorokin, Arnold Toynbee, 
Emil Brunner, Jacques Maritain, Nicholas Berdyaev, T. S. Eliot, David Daiches, Walter Curt 
Behrendt, and George Bernard Shaw. Were my effort here to explain the current crisis, 
rather than to suggest sources of documentation for its existence, the thinkers here named 
would compose a dissonant medley of contending and only partially communicating voices. 
This fact itself may be used as further documentation of the current crisis in culture. 


* Burke, Kenneth, A Grammar of Motives, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. 
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useful the synonyms invoked to represent them, in any rounded or, alternativ ely, 
“dramatistic” discussion of human doings and the motivations for them. 


Those of you who know Burke’s passion for complexity, the joy with which 
he wields his comic antidote to Occam’s reductionist principle, “Entities are not 
to be reduced beyond necessity,” against oversimplifications, “obvious” inter- 
pretations, and routinized modes of ‘explanation—those of you who know this 
penchant of Burke will understand my perhaps pardonable pride in asserting 
that here he has not been complicated er nough. I find it impossible to think about 
tragedy or, indeed any other form of human action, without involving people 
other than the agent or agents in the act. Therefore, | w ould add the chorus to 
Burke’s pentad to make a hexad of necessary terms. I realize, as Burke does, that an 
act may include many agents, co-agents and counter-agents, in its working out. 
I realize, and would insist, that with appropriate extensions and qualifications, 
the term ‘ ‘agent” may be applied to groups of various sizes as well as to individual 
persons. Even so, there is always, I believe, a chorus, actual or ideal, involved in 
developing the drama of the human act. It would be difficult to envisage any act 
today, save perhaps war, which might involve as agent all the people now living in 
the world. Yet, if such an act were to be perpetrated, the people not yet born 
would be involved in it and, as ideally present, would constitute a chorus to the 
act. Nor should we forget the chorus of people now dead who, as representatively 
present, would inevitably coach the choice and action of the agent. At the other 
extreme, the solitary individual decider, and actor, if much “of modern social 
psychology is to be believed, would proceed in his decision and action with the 
advice, bad or good, of an internalized chorus, whether we prefer in naming it to 
use the language of “alterego,” “generalized other,” or “ideal companion.” 


In other contexts of discussion, I might feel called upon to justify, for various 
other uses, the choice of this grammatical apparatus for talking about human 
motivation and action. For the present, I claim for it primarily the merit of help- 
ing to clarify the meaning of “tragedy” and its alternatives, as I shall shortly try 
to show. 


Tue TraGic Form OF THE HUMAN DraMaA 


I am partially aware, as I attempt now to characterize “tragedy,” of the 
farcical banana peels that lie in the path of any one who would make the attempt. 
I have tried to take Eric Bentley’s self-caution to heart in what I will say. 


“Tragedy is a topic that lures the critic into talking beautiful nonsense. On this 
subject even more than on others he tends to generalize from a favorite example 
or merely to play high-minded cadenzas. The trouble always is that tragedy has 
been a different thing for every major practitioner. And if anything is more elusive 
than a correct description of the tragic it is a correct description of the comic.” 

My plight is even more serious than that of the critic whom Bentley men- 
tions. I do not escape the critic’s temptation to generalize from selected examples 
of tragic plays which he happens to like. But I ‘de not bring to the selection or 
analysis of my instances the specially disciplined analytic equipment and knowl- 
edge of plays which, presumably, the “critic” possesses. Moreover, having visited 


*Bentley, Eric, The Playwright as Thinker, New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1946, 
p. 161. 
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as a tourist behind the proscenium, I have the temerity to come into the audience 
to tell them that what they have seen taking shape on the stage has important 
meanings for their thinking and feeling about the choices and enactments of life 
outside the theater. In this extension of the critic’s role, 1 have subjected myself 
not only to the temptations of the critic but also to the temptations of the phil- 
osopher who attempts to generalize the meaning of tragedy for human life and for 
man’s proper view of the world. 


As I have tried to take account of the various philosophic voices which have 
spoken in the past of “the tragic, ” | have become conscious that there are still 
other banana peels strewn in my path which Bentley failed to mention. Each 
philosophic interpreter seems, understandably enough, to have taken “the tragic” 
as an important example and extension of his favorite modes of philosophic ex- 
planation. Though Aristotle’s partiality in his classic discussion of the tragic is 
concealed by his elaborate critical caution, as well as by his philosophic prestige, 
his liking for Sophocles over the other Greek tragedians, and his ethical commit- 
ment to the principle of the mean, did conspire to give shape to his characteriza- 
tion of tragedy. Where Hegel found in tragedy a noble example of the dialectical 
struggle within human affairs between partially true and partially adequate but 
contradictory norms and ideas and their movement toward synthesis in the 
Absolute, Schopenhauer found in it evidence of man’s unequal struggle with 
the imperious Will which harries and drives all human action and of man’s only 
possible victory over the Will—a victory through detachment and resignation. 
And Nietzsche found in tragedy tribute to the conflict between the dunkle Drang 
of his Dionysian principle and rational! Appollonian restraint, as the former moves 
man toward the realization of the heroic in life and society. That my explanation 
of the tragic is couched in experimentalist or near-experimentalist terms should 
occasion little surprise. 


Yet I draw no counsel of despair from this further evidence that criticism 
and philosophizing are human enterprises. For, true to the tragic view of life, I 
find that “human” is a term for respect and praise, not for derogation, even as I 
recognize and accept the inescapable limitations of man and of human explana- 
tions. Each thinker must come to terms with “tragedy,” if he finds it significant 
and if he seeks to explain it. It is hardly surprising that he should use his most 
congenial philosophic terms in the process of explanation. Yet, if he can be honest 
as he philosophizes, there is the opportunity for a testing of his philosophic ideas 
as he puts them to use in a new and baffling context of experience and, perchance, 
if he is humble as well as honest, he can in the process learn tragic correctives to 
any false pretensions to universality which his philosophy may make or possess. 


Whatever else tragedy involves, it involves a dialectic between the act of an 
agent and the counter-assertions of conditions as they “judge” the act in terms of 
the suffering imposed as consequence of the act. Every action involves a co- 
responding passion. From the suffering of the passion arises an understanding of 
the act and its motivation. The actor, if conditions are right, acquires a tragic 
vision of the complex elements involved in human motivation and action. As his 
tragic destiny becomes clear, and it can become clear only through choice and 
action, intrinsic and previously extrinsic factors in motivation are merged in a 
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new vision. Circumstantial factors are no longer felt as external, as merely elements 
of the scene. Circumstances are seen now to conspire with the kind of character 
the actor has, the kinds of agencies available to him, the kind of chorus available 
for coaching and interpreting his motives and his acts, to shape a just vision 
of the actions appropriate and possible to him and to other human beings in his 
time and place. 


Suffering which comes to the passive victim of circumstance may be de- 
plorable and pathetic. It is not tragic suffering unless and until it is seen in relation 
to human choice and act, as part of a destiny which the agent is a partner in 
shaping. There is no assertion of a motive, of a venturesome inte! rpretation of the 
means, conditions and aims of human action by the passive victim of circum- 
stances. The suffering imposed on the victim, by what, in the unintentional anti- 
theism of the terminology of insurance companies, is called an act of God, is 
meaningless in human terms, “silly” and whimsical, however deplorable. Only as 
the assertion of chosen action calls forth the counter-assertion of consequences 
can a tragic vision arise which includes an understanding of the act, a deepened 
sense of the interinvolvements of the scene and of incompletely tested agencies in 
the workings out of contemporary destiny, a summary view of the character of 
the agent in his strengths and weaknesses. 


It would be wrong to assume that the tragic vision becomes fully clear in one 
or even in a series of tragic actions. Clarity comes but the clarity may be spurious. 
Rationalizations come with all of the attractiveness of self-evident “truths.” This, 
the fully tragic agent knows, and he knows further that the only antidote for the 
speciously self-evident lies in evidence gained through the test of further com- 
mitted choice and action. 


A favorite metaphor among critics in discussing drama has long been the 
judicial trial or testing. In the trial the elements of an action under scrutiny are 
dramatically summed up, evaluated and judged in terms of some existing body of 
legal or moral norms. From the tragic point of view, every major choice and its 
consequent action is at once a trial of the agent and of the attendant chorus. All 
elements in the action collaborate in passing judgment on the act and in carrying 
out the sentence. Where the sentence is one of death, as in many cases of tragic 
action it is, the learning of wisdom, the rewriting of the norms of judgment which 
the sentence oubodies, is the task and r responsibility of the chorus. But the tragic 
agent need not literally die. Oedipus, blinded and exiled, lived to show at C olonus 
the regenerated character, the new wisdom, which his tragic ordeal had taught 
him. Lear lived long enough to sum up the new character he had achieved 
through his tragic experience. Dr. Stockman in Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People 
survived his ordeal to voice in the last act his new wisdom concerning the strategy 
of cooperative loneliness in the re-education of bourgeois society. ‘Dialectically, 
a dying occurs each time tragic judgment is passed upon the character and chorus 
in an action and each time a rebirth of character and chorus occurs. Fundamental 
relearning from experience always involves, in this sense, death and rebirth. 


This formulation of the dialectic of tragedy invites comparison with the ex- 
perimental method of laboratory science. For here, too, the test of warranted 
assertions lies in the test of asserted action and its consequences. I would suggest 
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that laboratory method is a species of the broader method of tragedy. It is an 
ascetic mode of tragedy in which the agent denies himself the making of asser- 
tions other than those w hich, under appropriately constructed conditions, can 
be tested by the answers given by the things being studied. The scientist-agent 
does not seek a judgment of his whole character in the laboratory test. His play 
is a humanly attenuated play. Nor does the chorus which coaches his scientific 
action, the community of scientists, make judgments of his total character as 
they interpret his laboratory reports. As a matter of fact, the coaching of the 
chorus works to exclude those preferences, other than his preference for “ob- 
jectively true” statements, those preferences which make up most of his character, 
from the agony of laboratory testing. 


While the findings from experimental science of impersonal and impartial 
knowledge and of methodical discipline appropriate to the production of such 
knowledge are indispensable ingredients of the wisdom which guides tragic action 
today, the tragic agent on the stage of the world or of the theater cannot depend 
for wisdom upon scientific knowledge alone. For, in the essentially moral agony 
of his choice and action, he submits his inclusive character to the judgment of 
circumstances and of other men. His dearest preferences and his faiths are part of 
what has been questioned and is now being tested. He cannot act sanely in a 
situation which by design excludes consequences irrelevant to his favored con- 
struction upon things. He must suffer the full consequences of his action, guided 
by whatever preparatory assertions and counter-assertions have given it ‘shape. 
He must continue to learn a more inclusive wisdom than the scientist as scientist 
seeks and he must learn it under conditions of action appropriate to the learning 
sought. 


What of the dialectic of comedy by way of contrast and, possibly, clarifica- 
tion? We get leads toward at least one answer to this question in Eric Bentiey’s 
discussion of the comic dramaturgy of George Bernard Shaw. Shaw believed that 
only in the drama of fixed morality was there need for outward action. In that 
drama the agents must be tested by fire and water, by what Shaw named “the 
tomfooleries called action.” Once the emphasis shifts from a drama of fixed 
morality to a drama concerned with the discovery of what is right, “outward 
eventfulness becomes superfluous and therefore vulgar. 6 ‘The ° ‘right” presumably 
is to be discovered by the play of ideas upon ideas. It is to be found through the 
ironic exposure of the falseness and hollowness of moral pretensions and prides, 
by the ironic pointing up of the insincerities and stupidities in inadequate moral 
positions. Shaw himself characterized his method for the dramatic discovery and 
illumination of what is right as “a forensic technique of recrimination, disillusion, 
and penetration through ideals to the truth, with a free use of all the rhetorical 
and lyrical arts of the orator, the preacher, the pleader and the rhapsodist.” 


I would argue that Shaw is suggesting here not the only form of drama 
which can follow the decline or disappearance of a fixed morality. He is rather 
pointing to a comic form of drama appropriate to those conditions. What is it 
that constitutes it comic? The view that our insight into the pretensions, senti- 
mentalities, the ludicrousness of the insincere, the untutored and the stupid in life 


“Bentley, Eric, op. cit., Shaw quoted, pp. 190-1. 
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comes best through the interplay of mind upon mind, of idea upon idea, through 
inspired verbal commentary and dialectic. Learning through comedy does not 
come by suffering, whether actually or by identification with the agonizing agent, 
the consequences of serious though faulty action, as in tragedy. It comes through 
the verbal unmasking of the inadequacies and ludicrousness of human agents, 
agents typical of a class or a coterie of man or, in high comedy, of humanity as a 
whole. It may be that Shaw showed a personal idiosyncracy in underrating the 
place of simulated action even in comic drama. There is unav oidably some action 
in Shavian drama, though action is underplayed there. In other comedy, action 
may be abundant and riotous, bordering on farce, as in Aristophanes. But its 
function is not that of action in tragedy. And here Shaw was true to the spirit 
of the comic in modern drama. Comic action teaches nothing to the agent. And 
the observer of comedy, and its author for that matter, learn not through identi- 
fication with the action and suffering of the agent. Through the folly of the 
action, the relatively detached chorus is reminded of or develops a standard or 
insight, grounded in (or at least supplied through) some play of verbal dialectic, 
apart from the heat and suffering of committed action. 


SCATTERED COMMENTS ON ASPECTS OF TRAGIC ACTION 


So far the attempt to characterize the tragic has been somewhat abstract, in 
terms of a dialectic in which the six aspects of human action appear as terms in a 
general pattern of dev elopment. To give more concreteness to the characteristic 
features of tragic action, it would be useful to comment in some detail on each 
of the aspects of action previously named as they appear from a tragic point of 
view. My comment on each must be impressionistic and hurried. Perhaps even 
this cursory treatment may help i in evaluating both my interpretation of “tragedy” 
and my further claim that ‘ ‘tragedy” defines the dramatic posture most appro- 
priate to men in our time. 


a. The Noble Agent in Search of Limits 

Tragic action always centers on a great crisis in a great human life. Whitney 
Oates found,® in his attempt to characterize all tragedy —classic, Elizabethan, and 
modern—that one of its basic assumptions is the dignity and importance of man. 
I would add two others somewhat different from those which Oates suggests. 
Another assumption is that man’s dignity lies in the irreducible fact of human 
choice, choice which joins freedom and responsibility. A third assumption is 
that the human agent in his decision and action is not alone. In his choosing he 
must come to terms with other men and with forces, social and natural, greater 
than his own, greater indeed than the power of man, collectively or generically. 
The tragic agent, whatever the specific content of his character (and this must 
vary with culture, time and place), has intrinsic importance. Only through the col- 
laboration of his choice does huma> action acquire form and meaning. Yet. facing 
as he must a crisis, the limits of his power to influence his destiny are always in- 
determinate. This problem of indeterminate limits seems to focus, in the greatest 
of tragedies, at three levels—the level of the individual man, the level of man 
in society and the level of Man in Nature. The perplexities of the tragic hero 


* Oates and O’Neill (ed.) The Complete Greek Drama, New York: Random House, 1938, 
Vol. I, “Introduction,” p. xxviii. 
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center in the setting of proper limits to his choice and action. In these perplexities, 
questions, ethical, political, and religious, are involved. The tragic action finds its 
resolution in the simultaneous clarification, if not the settling, of the problem of 
human limitation at these three levels. As Theodore Spencer remarks concerning 
the Oresteia of Aeschylus—“When Athena solves the problem of Orestes’ indi- 
vidual guilt she at the same time solves the problem of man’s relation to the super- 
natural by appeasing the Furies, and she solves the problem of justice in the state 
by establishing the court of the Areopagus. The three realms of ethics, religion 
and government are all brought together in one solution, in one reconciliation.”* 
Spencer shows, I think conclusively, that tragedy has always dealt with problems 
of human adjustment at these three levels. Significantly, his example from the 
19th century—a tragic novel, War and Peace—results in a clarification not a re- 
conciliation of the problem of human limitation, freedom, and responsibility as it 
tocused for that time. So much for the nature of the solution. For the tragic 
agent, let me repeat, important, trying to be human, as all men are or ought to be, 
the problem is “what are the proper limits of human choice in this situation?” 
And the problem is at once ethical, political, and religious. 


From misplaced answers to the problem of human limits flow the painful 
suffering of the tragic action. From the achievement of tragic clarity as to the 
limits of “the human” appropriate to a time and place follows order and hope. 


b. The Demonic Scene 

The tragic agent recognizes superhuman forces moving in his scene, forces 
which sweep him into action, which ask for his unthinking allegiance and devo- 
tion, which tempt him away from his aspiration to humanity, freedom and 
responsibility. Reinhold Niebuhr, Peter Drucker’ and others have given to such 
forces as nationalism and racism in our time the name of demonic forces. (In more 
“scenic” language, such forces may be described as “trends” or “forces.”) Again 
and again in tragedy, painful suffering flows from the hero’s listening to the 
demons who promise much as a price for the surrender of his essential humanity— 
Doctor Faustus and Mephisto, Macbeth and the witches, Othello and Iago (w hom 
I would interpret as a demonic force masquerading as an agent), Hummel and 
capitalism as vampire in Strindberg’s Ghost Sonata, etc. How to win in the 
struggles with demonic forces in the scene—and as demonic (as quasi-personalized 
passion) the scene also within the agent—for possession of the agent’s soul, how 
to maintain in the agent, against the power of the demonic, the essential attribute 
a the human—free and responsible choice—remains a major theme in the tragic 
drama. 


c. The Clouded and Conflicting Destiny 


The tragic situation does not permit man easy clarity as to his destiny. Over- 
clarity of purpose in the midst of confusion augments the suffering attendant 
upon human action in a time of crisis. Euripides thought so much of the follow- 


*Spencer, Theodore, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, New York: Macmillan, (2nd 
ed.), 1949, p- 211. 

* Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Nature and Destiny of Man, New York: Scribners, 1943, Vol. Il, 
pp. 110-12; Drucker, Peter, The End of Economic Man, New York: John Day, 1939, pp. 59-84. 
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ing insight that he put it into the mouths of the Chorus at the ending of no less 
than five of his extant plays.* 

For the way men saw opened not 

And a way was there which no man thought— 


Thus hath it fallen here. 


The tragic view of man discounts the virtue of individual clarity of purpose 
in the midst of human confusion. Clarity of purpose in the presence of genuine 
crisis is bought through suffering, and the clarity of purpose must become 
eventually a collective clarity as “the suffering which evokes it is a collective 


suffering. 


This counsel of wisdom is underlined by Hegel’s insight that the tragic 
struggle is not a struggle between good and evil, right and wrong. It is rather a 
struggle between rival principles of right. Now here is this clearer than in the 
Oresteia. Clytemnestra had murdered her husband, Agamemnon. Orestes, the son, 
killed his mother to avenge his father’s death. Orestes had obeyed the rule that a 
son should avenge his father. The Furies condemned him on the basis of the rule 
that the most heinous murder is to kill one’s own kin. In Aeschylus’ view, the 
gods were themselves divided on the issue. The Athenian jury divided six to six 
in trying to settle it. We have seen that the tragic solution demanded reconstruc- 
tion and reconciliation of norms at the ethical, political and religious levels. 
Orestes could not have worked the solution out by and for himself. 


d. The Chorus and the Common Wisdom 

There seems to be no clear critical consensus on all of the dramatic functions 
of the chorus in Greek tragedy, not to mention the functions or even the exist- 
ence of equivalents to the chorus in later tragedy. I am certainly not able to settle 
the difficult problems of interpretation involved. 


The following generalities about the chorus are probably safe, though I 
am more interested in the conclusion built upon them. At many points the chorus 
expressed the common wisdom, seeking either to influence the tragic agent in his 
choice or to influence the audience in their interpretation of the tragic action. We 
may also admit that the chorus at times was “the symbol of the mass of people 
moved by Dionysian excitement,”® the worthy opponent to Apollonian reason 
and restraint, as Nietzsche saw it. We need not admit with Nietzsche that the 
chorus as symbol of Dionysian frenzy provided a way to deeper wisdom than 
rational human choice could provide. In terms of our previous discussion, the 
chorus sometimes represents a “demonic force in the scene” in the dev elopment of 
the tragic action. And demons are not to be followed by men, but rather to be 
treated by some methods of rational exorcism. 


The truth is probably that the “chorus” has been used to offer various counsel 
to the agents in tragedy as it actually does in tragic action off the stage. My 
principal point here is that I do not believe the lesson of tragedy assigns any 
“final” wisdom to the chorus in the working out of the drama. Whatever of “final” 


® Alcestis, Helen, The Bacchae, Andromache, and Medea. 
* Nietzsche, Friederich, The Birth of Tragedy (tr. by Haussmann), Vol. I, Complete 
Works, Edinburgh: Foulis, 1910, p. 69. 
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wisdom the chorus possesses, it speaks in summation at the end, having learned it 
as all human wisdom is finally learned, through the experience and suffering of 
the agents. It can probably be safely said further that the learning possible 
through tragedy is not complete until the chorus, along with the agents, has 
achieved regeneration. 


e. The Overpotent or Underpotent Agency 
The literature of tragedy seems not to have achieved the confident humani- 

zation of the agencies which man has contrived through his ingenuity any ro 
than our culture has managed the task of their humanization. “Technology,” 

the literature of Western tragedy, seems never to have been fully disengaged rex 

“black magic” in men’s deeper thinking and feeling about the human lot and 
about human adjustment to conditions of crisis, as indeed the two were not 
effectively disengaged, historically speaking, until after the beginning of the 
modern period. A ‘deep anxiety concerning the evil effects of man’s exceeding 
his proper human limitations, committing the sin of hubris, pervaded Greek 
tragedy, and, if indeed I have been right in my argument so far, is a persistent and 
valid tragic concern. This anxiety has typically supported the identification of 
any unuvaal mastery by a man of techniques (or of the knowledge which sup- 
ports them) with the “demonic” in life, not with the validly human. Thus Medea’s 
possession of arts not possessed by other Corinthians was combined with a 
character unrestrained and under the control of humanly uncontrollable passions. 
The tragic wisdom (achieved through the action of the Medea) condemned at 
once the technology and the character which possessed it (or was possessed by 
it). The same identification persists in the Faustian theme in modern drama. Man 
must surrender (sell) his essential humanity to gain the mastery of technology 
and its supporting knowledge. (This same identification may underlie at some 
depth my earlier comparison of scientific method with the method of tragedy.) 
With all of Marlowe’s sy mpathy with Faustus, a sympathy echoed philosophically 
without tragic misgivings in Francis Bacon, with his deification of knowledge as 
power and his identification of human progress with progress in science and its 
application, Marlowe’s tragic conclusion was traditional. In Goethe's treatment of 
the Faustian legend there seems to be some ambiguity in the tragic conclusion, 
with the hint that at least partial expiation for Foust might lie in using his over- 
developed mastery of technology in transforming the scene in a way which 
served meritorious human purposes (draining the swamps). There may be a 
ee ambiguity in Aeschy lus’ treatment of Prometheus. It may not be too 
far-fetched in this perspective to say that Ibsen in The Master ‘Builder had 
achieved some transformation of the perceiv ed place of agency in human tragedy. 
Was not what made Solness admirable in some large measure his mastery of 
architecture and of its methods of intelligent adaptation in building? His inade- 
quacy lay in the lack of comparable adaptability in facing his moral problems. 


If I am right, most of tragic literature has identified unusual development 
and use of out-of-the-ordinary agencies with the service of dark and inhumane, 
“un-natural” purposes. Clear eyed thinking and just feeling about the problems of 
managing technology in ways compatible with human dignity and responsibility 
is under these conditions impossible. In modern tragedy, the suggestion appears 
that technology, partly detached from the demons and from black magic, becomes 
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an ingredient of human tragedy through a recognition of the overpotency of 
agencies. Agencies serve more purposes than those for which they are consciously 
designed. It is the unintended consequences of overpotent agencies which makes 
them matters of tragic concern. Perhaps the suggestion of the underpotency of 
available means, in serving purposes for which agencies are needed, is, as in Ibsen, 
entering our underlying conceptions of the modern tragic situation. Meanwhile. 
the problem of humanizing technology, and perhaps of technologizing the hu- 
manities, remains a central element in contemporary tragedy outside the theater. 


f. The Painful Wisdom 
“Man shall learn wisdom, by affliction schooled.” 


Thus Aeschylus suggests that at least one approach to the fundamental mean- 
ing of tragic action is to see it as the way in which men learn wisdom, if at all. 
This is the approach which I have tried to use throughout. My approach has 
actually been from the opposite direction. How can men learn wisdom at a time 
when they need very much to learn it, or better relearn it? This is a question 
which must be clarified, if not answered, before meaning can be given to the 
question, “How educate for wisdom in a time of crisis?” 


It is these questions which have led me into a study of the tragic form of 
human action. The fruits of my study, garnered ironically enough largely through 
“comic” methods, may be summarized all too briefly. The occasion for relearning 
wisdom is a time when fundamental disorder threatens the human agents at three 
levels—at the level of his relations to himself and others, at the political level, and 
at the level of the relations of man and nature. In any adequate learning of wis- 
dom, order must be sought at all three levels and the levels of learning, of recon- 
ciliation and reconstruction seen in interrelationship. The problem of the agent 
confronted by disorder may be defined, at least in part, as the discovery of his 
limitations, which again must be widened from the limitations of the person to 
questions concerning the limitations of Man, collectively and generically. Only 
in relation to limitations adequately seen and felt can an agent define his freedom 
and his responsibility as to a time and place, or chart confidently his relationships 
with the other elements inescapably involved in his action and in the suffering 
that follows upon it. 


The “method” of tragedy is the dialectic of chosen action and suffering, lead- 
ing to vision in which all the interrelated elements of the action acquire meaning, 
in which clarity concerning the unsettled questions which motivated the action 
is generated, and in which both acceptance of the finite human lot and celebra- 
tion of man’s greatness are blended. 


The tragic agent is capable of human dignity and dignity demands active 
participation in the determination of human destiny. Yet for the tragic agent 
destiny is clouded. The clarification of the clouded human destiny is not the ‘task 
of the agent alone. The chorus, though perhaps in command of traditional wis- 
dom, is frequently divided and confused and, though necessary to the develop- 
ment of the action and to learning from it, is undependable. The chorus must learn 
along with the agents. The clarification of destiny must be a collective as well 
as an individual achievement. The tragic agent is harried by demons which in 


(Continued on page 217) 
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IS RECONSTRUCTIONISM IN EDUCATION 
A FLOWERING OF PROGRESSIVISM? 


BY E. V. SAYERS 


AN OUTLOOK WHICH HAS RECEIVED CONSIDERABLE PUBLICITY of late under the name 
of reconstructionism aspires to replace progressivism as America’s democracy- 
centered philosophy of education. The reconstructionist claims that his outlook 
is a supplement to progressivism, and a fulfillment of the promise of the latter, 
progressivism being but a transitional outlook. This brief essay is intended to 
bring this claim into question. 


The views under consideration are both definitely oriented to the social. 
These views are, in fact, the only important views on education in America which 
are primarily interested in society. There are other socially oriented outlooks 
such as that of communism, which makes education subservient to the ‘ ‘tempo- 
rary” dictatorship of the proletariat, and that of fascism, which makes education 
an instrument of the “permanent” dictatorship of the “elite.” Both of these latter 
outlooks, it may be noted, differ alike from the views under consideration in this 
fundamental respect: they do not assume that education can be a force in modify- 
ing the policies of the governing authorities. Education cannot, therefore, in 
these views, be creative in this sense. Communist and fascist views on education, 
though present in America, are insignificant so far as their immediate influence 
is concerned. Progressivism and reconstructionism, on the other hand, are Ameri- 
can outlooks in that they claim allegiance to American democracy and are 
ostensibly devoted to its dev elopment. 


Such other educational philosophies as are prominent in America are or- 
ganized around purposes which are not held by their advocates to be primarily 
social. Commonly recognized among these purposes are the following: (1) dis- 
cipline of the “intellect,” chiefly by means of study of the great writings of 
western culture; (2) provision of a discipline derived from, and in the interest of, 
a body of religious dogma, and (3) transmission of the “essentials” of contempo- 
rary know ledge, skills, and ideals. Although none of these outlooks upon the task 
of education acknowledges a distinctive social mission, each is, nevertheless, not 
neutral in fact as regards its social effects. There is good reason for assigning to 
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ment of democratic education. 
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these various outlooks such descriptive terms as reactionary, authoritarian, con- 
servative, and laissez-faire, for their effects upon the character of the social order 
are of these various kinds. These views, however, are not consciously oriented in 
a social direction. 

The questions to be considered arise as we examine the differences between 
America’s two democracy-centered educational outlooks. Following the lead of 
the reconstructionist, the ‘educational philosophy of John Dewey and others close 
to him will be taken as the authentic philosophy of progressivism. The w ritings 
of Professor Theodore Brameld' will represent the reconstructionism whose re- 
lationship to progressivism may not be what it is claimed to be. 


The reconstructionist claims that his is the “needed outlook” for which 
“transitional” philosophy, has been “preparing the 


progressivism, which is a 
“progressives” accept this claim 


ground.” It appears that some prominent former 
as true. That this is the case seems clear when one compares the statement of 
policy on the back cover page of Progressive Education, the magazine of the 
American Education Fellowship, formerly the Progressive Education Association, 
with the writings of Professor Brameld.° 


The considerations which follow raise doubts as to the validity of this claim 
of reconstructionism. They indicate that reconstructionism, on the contrary, is 
subversive of progressivism’s essential and distinctive purpose as an educational 
philosophy, substituting for it a political program. The discussion will be limited 
to two main points of difference: first, that concerning the nature of the revolution 
to which education owes allegiance, and, second, that concerning method as re- 
lated to the goals of education in a democratic society. 


THE REVOLUTION OF Our ERA 


The reconstructionists emphasize the revolutionary character of our times. 
We live in a “culture crisis.” This emphasis, however, is not exclusive with the 
reconstructionists; Dewey, Bode, Kilpatrick, and other prominent progressives 
also recognize a sevaintion and a crisis in our times. Both outlooks hold that 
education must have a revolutionary orientation. Thus far the views have a com- 
mon social perspective. When, however, the nature of this revolution comes 
under consideration, the outlooks part company. 

The progressive is a philosophical] experimentalist. As such he is devoted to 
the mode of creative living which draws its principal inspiration from an in- 
tellectual revolution, the revolution which has, thus far, produced modern 
experimental science with its new method of knowing and of achieving truth. 
The experimentalist would extend this creative approach, the spirit of this new 


Appraisal, and Patterns of Educational 


‘Ends and Means in Educ ation: A Midcentury 
last few years. 


Philosophy, both published in 1950, and many articles written during the 
Other prominent expressions of a somewhat similar outlook have been made during the last 
two decades. One such expression is that of George S. Counts, made in 1932, in his famous 
Dare the School Build a New Social Order? In the early forties a closely reasoned, 
much milder, reconstructionism was advocated by I. B. Berkson in Preface to an Educational 
Philosophy and Education Faces the Future. Mr. Berkson advocated the use of the schools to 
more general disciplinary ends than Mr. Counts, and, certainly, than Mr. Brameld. 


* See especially Ends and Means in Education: A Midcentury Appraisal, pp. 190-191. 
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way of thinking and inquiring, into the whole realm of human experience, bring- 
ing a Corresponding reconstruction to the processes of conceiving and promoting 
moral, esthetic, and religious good. This transformation of outlook is the revolu- 
tion above all revolutions with which the progressive in education is concerned. 
For him it promises to put an end to all violent and destructive revolutions of 
the kind that is prominent in the history of civilization. 


The reconstructionist emphasizes the revolutionary character of our times, 
but he limits his attention to a phase of this rev olution which seems to the ex- 
perimentalist-progressive to be rather a by-product, and which in the long run 
must be only a relatively narrow, albeit important, consequence of the revolution 
with which we should be primarily concerned. For the reconstructionist sees the 
revolution as essentially economic and, at that, apparently, not even primarily 
economic in the broader technological sense. His concern is, rather, with an 
epiphenominal political matter. The revolution is for him a reconstruction of pat- 
terns principally for the conduct of economic affairs. It is upon this surface phase 
of the great revolution which the reconstructionist would have education con- 
centrate its attention, and to this phase make its main contribution—as “a co- 
partner of politics.” 


Experimentalism (as the basic outlook in progressivism ) recognizes an infi- 
nitely more inclusive and significant revolution than this. It recognizes a revolution 
at the base of the social thinking of people, of their method of judging social 
matters, a revolution in the policy -making process itself. This revolution is 
methodological. It brings with it a reconstruction of man’s conception of himself, 
of mind, a the knowing process, and, consequently, of morals and the good life. 
It does this precisely in the manner in which that phase of the methodological 
revolution represented in the work of Copernicus and Galilei brought the rev olu- 
tion in man’s conception of his earth and its place in the heavenly order. 


The revolution which modern civilization is undergoing must, according to 
the experimentalist, be studied in broader terms than the economic. It is a revolu- 
tion in which people are struggling toward a clearer grasp of the significance of 
life itself; it consists fundamentally in a reconstruction of man’s approach to the 
understanding and control of his experience. And what is of special significance 
is the fact that this intellectual reconstruction has been proceeding correlatively 
with that development of respect for personality and individuality, and that con- 
cern for conditions favorable to unhampered voluntary cooperation and full and 
effective communication, with which we are coming to identify democracy. The 
progressive believes that the methodological revolution is at ‘the center of the 
movement to provide the conditions under which what is distinctively human is 
to be discovered and cultivated, and that it is this revolution to which education 
must be devoted. 


The reconstructionist, interpreting the revolution primarily from the point 
of view of the economic, would focus the work of the school upon the study of 
political and economic patterns. Moreover, study would be directed primarily, 
not into the conditions and consequences of present patterns and into the kind of 
thinking necessary to make improvements, but into patterns for the future, blue- 
printed and adopted by consensus of educators for study in the schools with a 
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view to their evaluation and adoption as blueprints for a “reconstructed de- 
mocracy.” It is the plan for a reconstructed democracy that is to be studied.* 
Although some attention to the present is involved, the focus of the recon- 
structionist’s attention is not in the arrangements that now exist, their conditions 
and consequences; it is, instead, in a set of plans for the future. This is the obliga- 
tion of education which accompanies the reconstructionist’s ecol.omic interpreta- 
tion of the revolution of our era. 


The reconstructionist’s concern is not simply with focusing education upon 
inquiry into social conditions with a view to understanding these and contributing 
to their improvement; it is with a future-centered, utopian enterprise, conducted 
in the interest, first, of blueprinting a reconstructed political and economic 
order, and, second, of promoting actively a program of propaganda for the new 
order.* Education is, therefore, to be a co-partner in the political arena with 
whatever partisan drives it finds congenial. 


MEANS AND Enps IN EpucatTIon 


The experimentalist-progressive’s concern with a reconstruction which is 
profoundly intellectual, naturally leads him to make his experimentalism his 
standard for judging theory and practice in education. From the standpoint of the 
progressive, it is asa methodologist that the reconstructionist fails so completely. 
In proposing economic and political patterns as educational goals for teachers and 
students, and in decrying the progressive’s emphasis upon method, he ignores 
the revolutionary significance of the progressive outlook and violates its essential 
value, namely, a developing methodology, a democratic discipline.* What he 
offers is not a supplement or a fulfillment of the progressive viewpoint but a 
denial of it. Further amplification of the differences between the views will! sup- 
port this judgment. Let us consider briefly how the progessive’s emphasis on 
method contrasts with the emphasis of the reconstructionist upon ends. 


Progressivists, as represented by Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, Raup, and others 
who think like these men, believe that our troubles require, more than any thing 
else, a reconstruction of method for their resolution. As experimentalists, they 
emphasize the “centrality of method.’ It is in the method of resolving difficulties, 
confusions, and uncertainties in personal and social matters, from the simplest 
to the most complex and profound, that the progressive rests his faith. It is in 


*Ibid., p. 211. See also Patterns of Educationl Philosophy, pp. 497-501, for blueprints of 
proposed goals. 
*Ends and Means in Education: A Midcentury Appraisal, pp. 89-92. 


* Sidney Hook, in an article in School and Society, January 20, 1951, notes the confusion 
in the reconstructionist’s outlook. Richard D. Mosier, in an article in the same journal, April 
28, 1951, records a similar conclusion. 


*In Education for Modern Man, Sidney Hook devotes a chapter to this position. Another 
experimentalist-progressive, John L. Childs, in the “Preface” to his Education and Morals, 
states the view that the task of the schools is “to attempt to educate a generation equipped 
to undertake the formation of the patterns for a new civilization.” The equipment he has in 
mind is obviously methodological. Nor does a reading of this extremely important exposition 
of experimentalist morals and education suggest, as the quoted words might be taken to 
imply, that education’s task after one generation would then become very different. 
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connection with the methodological revolution designated by the term “experi- 
mentalism” that education must, it is believed, find its clear and distinctive role. 
The ends of education so viewed are peculiarly matters of perspective, attitude, 
intellect, and skill. They affect the foundations of construction and reconstruction 
in al] realms of experience, including the economic and political. They are meth- 
odological standards. 


Education should focus in the spirit of democracy, and this, as Aristotle said 
of education in the spirit of the constitution, is to focus not in the performance of 
political actions but in those things by which the existence of democracy is made 
possible. Professor Dewey, speaking in the twenties of the liberal college, said 
that it was his conviction that its hope and dependence lay “in the growth of the 
free mind and the perfecting of standards of thought and inquiry. These things,” 
he continued, “rather than the spread of liberal opinions in politics and economics, 
are its ground and guarantee. If progress is slow it is because we are constantly 
putting effects before causes and thereby defeating ourselves.” Dewey says by 
clear implication in these words that if we want better democratic designs for 
political and economic life, then we must discipline the character of people for 
the democratic policy-making and design-making process. 


The disciplining of people in democratic method is a task which the schools 
have hardly anywhere undertaken. The educational profession has never tried, 
on any considerable scale, to develop a rationale of democracy which could 
serve as a basis of democratic method. To do so it would need to direct attention 
to the confused standards characteristic of the American mind, and to undertake 
study and inquiry into the conflicts among our basic normatives of life. Profes- 
sors Dewey and Bode, perhaps more than others, have pointed out the nature of 
these conflicts. We can reach a community of outlook on democratic standards 
only by way of a reconstruction of basic beliefs, and this requires a basic method- 
ology. ‘Fortunately, experimentalism provides the beginnings of such a methodol- 
ogy. Opportunity for the people of America to obtain a democratic methodolog- 
ica] discipline is what the progressive seeks and what he proposes that the schools 
shall provide.’ He believes that the educator’s professional concern must start and 
end, not in political and economic designs, but in democratic discipline. 


Boyd H. Bode has repeatedly stressed the idea that the central task of educa- 
tion is to help students to sense and understand the conflicts of standards which 
are present in their own lives and to be in a position to decide independently 
which of these standards to allow final authority when it comes to a show down. 
Democracy “is not a name for a set of political arrangments, but a whole way 
of life.’ He would agree that our greatest obstacles to democracy are in the 
form of rigid loyalties to patterns, whether or not they are held to be democratic. 
Our faith, as teachers loyal to the democratic standard, is in intelligence, if the 
latter is given an opportunity to show its value in fair competition with other roads 
to truth such as “self-evidence” and “mystical insight.” This faith is what dis- 
tinguishes democracy from other ways of life. 


William Heard Kilpatrick’s most influential single contribution to educa- 


*?. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and B. Othanel Smith, The Im- 
provement of Practical Intelligence, pp. 57-58 and elsewhere. 
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tional outlook has probably been his description of the learning process, which 
has, of course, thrown particular emphasis upon method. But Kilpatrick has not 
kept his method apart from the social situation. “Our youth,” he writes on the 
last page of Education and the Social Crisis, “must learn to study and criticize 
our actual institutional life. Also, we must,”’ he continues, “do all that in us lies to 
get our pupils and students at work at socially significant undertakings.” He sees, 
as the objectives to be attained, “social attitudes” and “social intelligence.” 


Wherever democracy, as we understand it in the western world, has taken 
root and grown, it has done so correlatively with improved modes of inquiry. 
Modern democracy, as we know it in America, has accordingly achieved a very 
different base in philosophical outlook from that of the democracy of which 
Pericles boasted in his famous Funeral Oration. Democracy assigns new and 
crucial significance to human relations and cooperative experience. This signifi- 
cance is integral to the conscious experimental method of approach which is now 
available for meeting changed conditions and emergent needs. The essential dif- 
ference between ours and ancient democracies lies in this developing basic method. 


As Professors Raup, Axtelle, Benne, and Smith have insisted, we need to 
develop a rationale of democracy and make it available to all people. It might 
well be added that until such a rationale, centering in a methodology, is dev eloped 
and becomes widespread, there can be little hope ‘that such democracy as we have 
will become more than a precarious city of refuge in a barbarous world, or, to 
change the metaphor, an isle of the blessed that is “subject to inundation by every 

“wave of the future.” 


When the reconstructionist rejects the emphasis of the progressivist upon 
method, he refuses to participate in the great reconstruction of our era, a revolu- 
tion having significance far beyond the satisfaction of the wants of the “greatest 
number.” Why does the reconstructionist focus attention upon “majority rule” 
as the meaning of democracy? Is it not because, in the showdown, this, supple- 
mented by propaganda, is what he recognizes as the method? Taken alone, 
majority rule is, on occasion, as re eadily mob rule as any other kind. Method has 
to be lifted to the level of reflective inquiry before it is worthy of the name. 
Is our quest really for majority rule, or, instead, for a proper method of achieving 
majorities? The reconstructionist lets democratic method go by the board in thus 
emphasizing majority rule, for the latter is but a useful device for registering the 
results of reflection and closing a stage of the process by designating a hy pothesis 
to be tested in action. It is important, but it is not the method, or the meaning, 


of democracy. 


Our economic and political needs were never more obviously matters of 
methed. The issue which has been so frequently discussed under the heading of 
“Education and Social Change” is not whether education has a part or no part to 
play i in contributing to such change, but whether the part can be socially con- 
structive without being partisanly political. Education’s clue is in the fact that 
what we want more than anything else, in our aspiration to be democratic, is to 
achieve a method by which we can make changes without resort to coercion 
either by ballots or by bullets. 
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The threat to America’s immediate future is as much the possibility of ab- 
solute rule by a majority as by some minority. The basic values which have 
accrued in American experience, in spite of a sensational history of violations, 
reside in the way in which individuals in every social station have been able to 
express themselves independently and make their influence felt in community and 
national life. Rule neither by mass nor by class has as yet obtained a foothold. 
Hysterias have temporarily gained ascendancy, it is true, but these have not yet 
been able to embody their panaceas in firm institutional form. We are still by and 
large a reasonable people. How long circumstances will permit us to remain so 
depends upon our success in learning the method of democratic deliberation. 


The reconstructionist does not appear to supplement the progressive’s empha- 
sis upon method by setting up his specific goals for education; he appears to discard 
the method. He denies the use of indoctrination, but he admits the use of propa- 
ganda. As regards his use of indoctrination, not what he claims about this but 
the purpose which dominates his teaching will determine whether indoctrination 
is his “method.” The conclusion here must be somewhat like that of Sidney Hook 
in the article referred to above, that to demand a commitment of the teaching 
profession in advance to a specific political program and then to append to this 
demand a statement that there is no intention to use indoctrination “simply does 
not add up.” 


Reconstructionism, instead of being a fulfillment of the promise of progres- 
sivism, is rather an obstacle to its realization. It will appear to some, as to the 
present writer, that reconstructionism is rather a political than an educational 
outlook, and one which, good or bad as such, is attempting to make an unjustifi- 
able use of the schools. It seems that in past decades it has found asylum among 
the progressives until such time as it could come out in the open and take over 
the camp. This it now appears to have done with at least partial success. oO 





EDUCATION FOR TRAGEDY 
(Continued from page 210) 

troubled times find their way into agent and chorus as well as the scene of action. 
No agent is free from the threat of demonic possession, though the tragic agent, 
consistently with his insistence on choice as indispensable to human dignity, 
must cultivate strategies of rational exorcism. The tragic agent is beset with 
qualms about the agencies which he must use in developing his action—questions 
concerning the adequacy of agencies to be employed build upon the recognition 
of both the over-potency and under-potency of means. Such, formally stated, 
are the conditions of tragic action as I see them. And, if my thesis is correct, such 
also are the formal conditions of the learning of wisdom in our time. 

(To be concluded) O 











PREFACE TO AN EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


BY RICHARD D. MOSIER 


Experience As Metuop 

CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION IS INVESTED with the notion of experience as method, 
and students of education seem to have developed a professional incapacity for 
any other conception. Empiricism starts out with that which is closest at hand, 
with the immediate qualitics of experiencing, rather than with the remote cate- 
gories of rational knowledge. Science, or rational knowledge, is of interest to it, but 
only as a phase of experience, and no more privileged than the untested illusions of 
the dreaming mind. The thorough-going empiricist must treat ever) thing as an 
empirical phenomena; for him, even empiricism is only another fact of experience. 
Experience is thus taken to be more than mere consciousness, as more than the 
transiently and focally present; it involves the implicated presence of other things, 
whose meanings make up a larger store of “experience” than does the immediate 
conscious field. 

This, however, is an admission that it is impossible to have a pure empiricism, 
that the advocates of the conception of experience as method include the perma- 
nent as well as the transitive. In brief, ‘ ‘experience is taken to include everything 
experienced, everything undergone and tried, without a corresponding admission 
that one grouping of experience is metaphysically superior to another. The notion 
of experience is, then, one that includes rational knowledge, or essence, as one 
aspect of it, as well as the immediately experienced qualities and objects in the 
conscious field. But this is a confession, on the empiricist’s part, that not all experi- 
ences are of equal worth, that some indeed, as the implicated presence of other 
things, are metaphysically superior to gross and unrefined macroscopic experience. 
Experience as method demands that we treat all that is found in experience as of 
equal worth; it presupposes that no particular sequence or grouping is privileged 
in the parliament of choice. But if this were literally true, we should have no 
standard with which to measure the significance of other things; and, indeed, other 
things would cease to have any significance. They would be unintelligible, and 
the world would be reduced to mere phenomena, the subjective flow of impressions 
and feelings, the flux of empirical facts. 


Hence, the conception of experience as method, as the true empirical method 
of education, becomes a phenomenalism, a positivism, unless it goes beyond its own 





RICHARD D. MOSIER, an Assistant Professor of Education at the University of California, 
is already known to the readers of EpucaTionaL Tueory through his article, “The Philosophy 
of Reconstructionism,” which appeared in the first number of this journal. The present article 
1s the first of a series in which Mr. Mosier analyzes certain historical and contemporary trends 
in the experimentalist philosophy of education and points to what he considers important de- 
fects and distortions in it. In this article, he discusses the inadequacies of the method of expe- 
rience and the method of reason, when either is emphasized at the expense of the oth er, and 
explains why he believes “philosophy should be set in a new key.” His second article, “Intro- 
duction to Transcendental Realism,” will appear in the next number of EpucaTioNaAL THEORY. 
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vacuum and admits the logical absurdity of a “pure” empiricism. It starts with the 
miscellany of macroscopic experience, but it is immediately forced to admit that 
some things in experience are more significant than others; it is forced to drop its 
equalitarianism the moment it admits the presence of meanings, as the implicated 
presence of other things, which provide the significance of the things immediately 
experienced. It will do no good to argue that in the primitive aboriginal life of 
the savage, before the development of rational knowledge, experience must have 
traversed this empirical course; for the presence of man in society is itself an 
implicated presence upon which the adjectival groupings of some experiences are 
built. Experience as method refuses to admit that the groupings of experience are 
more than mere phenomena, more than empirical fact; its conception of signifi- 
cance is that of empirical fact—a thing is significant because it is there. 


Experience as method does, however, call attention to the fact that there are 
ways of experiencing things other than knowing them, that being and having 
things exist as the preconditions of reflection and knowledge. It is true that reflec- 
tion must start from the qualitatively unique things of experience, but it need not 
terminate in them; in fact, knowledge does not terminate at all, but possesses a 
life of its own, as the implicated presence of other things. Knowledge cannot ter- 
minate in the being and having things, the qualitative experience of them, for the 
simple reason that the being and having of things is transformed by the knowing 
of them. The qualitative stuff of experience exists, not in its own right, not as 
absolute, but as relative; its whole function is to enter into significance as one of 
its constituent values. The adoption of the empirical or denotative method, there- 
fore, either in philosophy or in education, is simply a statement of the rules of 
evidence, an empirical safeguard against making philosophies too transcendental. 


If the method of experience is taken literally, as a pure empiricism, it contra- 
dicts itself as a mere empirical phenomena; and so far from making consensus 
possible, or truth public, it makes private access to truth the only real standard of 
what is experienced. As for science, its whole scheme is not that of a pure empiri- 
cism, but rather that of a rationally integrated knowledge; so much is this so, that 
it is impossible for the ordinary person to refer to his own experience for evidence 
of the truth of scientific hypotheses. Philosophies which take experience as 
method substitute for the definition of an empirical standard a dialectical develop- 
ment of what experience is, and include in “experience” not only what is experi- 
enced, but a good many other things as well. Consequently, a method which was 
supposed to constitute a denotative reference and standard for other things, makes 
intelligibility a simple case of denotation, while the fact is that denotation is sig- 
nificant only because it is a connotation. The consequences of experience are not 
denotations, but connotations; and the outcome of a connotative reference is to 
transform the process in which denotations are experienced. 


In education, too, the conception of experience as method has resulted in an 
empirical approach which makes of every subject-matter a mere dimension of 
psychology. This empirical approach is conceived to render the original premises, 
or “choices,” upon which every subject-matter rests open to the test of experience. 
The premises implicit in every logically integrated subject-matter are in some 
sense taken to be under suspicion, as the prior embodiment of the experience of 
other persons, but hardly to be accepted without the personal empirical reference 
of the student. Subject-matter has been thought of as a choice in disguise, and as 
based on premises unwarranted by the student’s own personal experiencing, with 
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the consequence that every subject-matter must furnish a certificate of its useful- 
ness and empirical reference before becoming acceptable to the student. In this 
guise, empiricism hopes to render every choice open and significant, and thus 
available for the public inspection of the student, requiring a kind of majority con- 
sensus before the subject can be admitted to the classroom as w orthy of his inter- 
ests, needs, and capacities. 


But it must be clear, as in the study of scientific knowledge, that the subject- 
matter of the study, its original premises and choices, is not open and significant 
merely because the student can repeat certain of the experiences by w hich the 
elementary propositions of science were w rought out; but, rather, that the sig- 
nificance of the study lies in the implicated presence of one idea as it is contained 
in another, and that the significance of the study will rest, not on the repetition of 
the experiences by which it was produced, nor on any criterion of immediate use- 
fulness, but upon its capacity to enter into and reflect the connection of events 
and values which is the material of every form of rational knowledge. When a 
subject-matter possesses this capacity to a high degree, as science does. it is irrele- 
vant to require an immediate empirical reference, or a consensus based upon an 
empirical standard, because the function of such knowledge is to transform every 
empirical fact into a system of rationally ordered meaning. 


Reason as MetTHop 


The discussion of experience as method has proceeded on the basis of a pre- 
sumed hostility between the macroscopic materials of experience and the logical 
connections or meanings by which such materials are transformed into intelli- 
gence. But as we have seen, the advocates of experie ence as method are forced to 
compromise with some part of their original pretensions, because experience, taken 
by itself, furnishes no criteria of valid knowledge. The empirical reference is not 
what constitutes the “truth” of a fact, nor is the mere finding of it, or the pointing 
to it, sufficient to establish its value. The method of experience for philosophy has 
resulted in this unfortunate misconception, whereas the contribution of the experi- 
ential point of view is to confirm that experience, considered as a process, is an 
evolution, not a mere “affair” of the flux. Literal empiricism is unable to attribute 
the character of intelligibility to any process, because that would involve it in the 
tacit admission that the “groupings” of experience are not mere groupings, but 
enclosed references to other things, the implicated presence of their meanings. 


Hence, the conception of experience as method and its corollary of denotative 
reference assumes that an event is a fact, so that referring to it, denoting it, appears 
to be the same as announcing its presence. The conception of reason as method 
is therefore necessary to challenge the malicious psychological empiricism of 
recent philosophy and pedagogy. The objection of rationalism to empirical method 
is that it is not method at all, because the gross and unrefined materials of macro- 
scopic experience furnish no standard of the intelligible. Empiricism has no first 
principle of criticism, and cannot therefore establish itself as a critical principle. 
It must take everything at its face value; that is, it must take appearance as reality, 
and cannot correct its appearances without transcending them. Experience, more- 
over, is not neutral, but from the first is a partisan; it enters as a partisan of phe- 
nomenalism, taking its own objects as a mere correlation of forces or events. The 
notion of experience as method, the notion that for philosophy experience is 
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method, not distinctive subject-matter, disguises the dialectic development of the 
notion of experience as a value in its own right. Experience, in the sense defined, is 
always a private affair; so that far from providing a public standard and a basis fora 
majority consensus, it requires that truth be taken as a private and inalienable 
right, a possession of use and enjoyment. Experience as method results in the 
conception of subject-matter as private property, so that it is impossible, under 
the definition, for experience to be anything other than the experience of the 
private self. 


In education, the results of the conception of experience as method have been 
equally disastrous. The student cannot, on this theory, accept any experience but 
his own; he cannot accept the public domain of know ledge unless it be trans- 
formed into private property. Hence, the appeal to the interests, needs, and 
capacities of the student, however necessary from a psychological viewpoint, has 
received in philosophy an unwarranted emphasis. But this apprehension concerning 
the interests, needs, and capacities of students, transforms the logical organization 
of subject-matter into a mere “experienced” curriculum. It makes the logical 
involvement of one idea in another a mere psychological fact; so that, far from 
being the road of personal development and growth for the student, it makes him 
into a prisoner of his private illusions, and, correspondingly, manifests the chaos 
of his mind in unwarranted outbreaks and private revolts against every proposition 
that does not immediately justify itself by empirical reference to his ‘ ‘unexperi- 
enced” mind. The case for denotative method should be explained against the 
background of the things denoted by the crisis in the public schools. 


The conception of reason as method corrects the attitude that denotation 
comes first and last, that to point to a thing i is to settle the question about that thing. 
If by experience as method for philosophy inductive procedures are meant, then 
denotation is neither first nor last, but distinctly secondary. For what is discovered 
inductively is the general law or principle that governs a number of instances of 
it, and this, in the nature of the case, is the deductive success of the inductive 
method. The method of finding and pointing cannot, therefore, be final; for the 
notion of experience, to be intelligible, has to be more than whatever is deno- 
tatively pointed to or found. What is found, indeed, is not simply what is 
denoted, what is pointed to, but the connotation of what is denoted; hence, unless 
it be simply a matter of emphasis, denotation does not come first and last in philos- 
ophy or in educaion. The denotation of a thing, the pointing to and finding of a 
thing, is in fact impossible without the implicated presence of other things. The 
logic of experience itself condemns the notion of experience as method for 
philosophy. 


The conception of reason as method requires, on the contrary, that the logic 
of experience be taken as more important than experience itself, and correspond- 
ingly, that some things in experience have in the nature of the case a privileged 
status and import. Moreover, the logic of experience is not instrumental, it is final; 
it is the intelligibility of ends that are enclosed within themselves, though every 
finite realization of them requires that they be transcended. Reason as method 
warns us that the intellectual terms which are the products of discrimination and 
classification, and to which we must, as the basis of reflection, refer, are the sum- 
mation of our intellectual heritage, without which this heritage can neither be 
extended nor transformed. It warns us against the pretended innocuous scepticism 
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of empiricism, which hides its private road to truth under the name of critical 
method. Reason as method requires that the macroscopic groupings of experience 
be taken as the implicated presence of other things. It warns us against the con- 
ception of knowledge as private property, against the notion that know ledge must 
be experienced, possessed, and enjoy ed, before it can be known. Reason as method 
requires that the natural groupings of the things in experience be viewed in the 
form of their logical entanglements and implications, and that these entanglements 
and implications are as “natural” and real as their original groupings. The moral 
interest which results in philosophic simplications is no more excuse for condemn- 
ing rationalism as mere apologetics than it is for denouncing morals as mere 
dialectic intent. For the moral interest is the distinctive interest of man; it is the 
motivation for his experience in nature as the category of the understood. 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL REALISM 


The question of educational method is thus complicated by the fact that while 
empiricism is the method of learning, rationalism is the method of te: aching. If we 
begin with the method of experience as education, we necessarily take the attitude 
of the learner, while if we begin with the method of reason as education, we neces- 
sarily take the attitude of the teacher. But the question of philosophic method has 
the further complication that both empiricism and rationalism must be shown as 
the complementary poles of a single process. Philosophers who have considered the 
rival claims of the empirical and rational methods seem to have regarded them as 
mutually exclusive methods of discovering truth. But the final success of the induc- 
tive method depends upon the discovery of some deductive principle, while the 
test of deductive truth is its success in inducing phenomena to fall under its name. 
In education, also, induction and deduction are natural companions, and the 
attempt to base education exclusively upon one or the other is bound to be partial 


and incomplete. 


But the problem of educational method is not solved merely by pointing out 
that empiricism and rationalism are the two poles between w hich method alw ays 
oscillates. The educative process contains its own contradiction, and this is in fact 
what constitutes the question of method, one of the basic problems not only of 
education but of philosophy as well. The contradiction that empiricism is the 
method of learning, while rationalism is the method of teaching, invests the edu- 
cative process with a logic of its own which constitutes in fact the unity of the 
process. The problem of method, then, consists in the question of how these two 
phases of the process are to be integrated, so that the evolution of it is assured. 
The approach that centers on the needs, interests, and experiences of children, to 
the exclusion of the rational and deductive procedures of deliberate teaching, is 
bound to stop short of its intended goal. But the rational and deductive procedures 
of teaching, unless they employ the interests, activities, and experiences of children, 
will similarly block and distort the educative process. Contemporary educational 
thought has reinforced the notion of experience as method, and this has given rise 
toa corresponding distortion which requires that the method of teaching should 
conform to the method of learning. The requireme nt that the method of teaching 
should conform to the method of. learning is the fundamental methodological fal- 
lacy of the current crisis in education. 


The history of education reveals an oscillation between empiricist and ration- 
alist poles of method, and calls attention to the fact that in some sense the method- 
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ological preference is ingrained with the history of the epoch. The preference of 
Plato for the method of ‘rationalism was no doubt the outcome of his whole philo- 
sophic orientation; for while the goal was the apprehension of the disembodied 
eternal ideas, the pupil had no recourse but to imitate the sequence of rational 
steps by which the teacher attained his enviable goal. ‘The preference of Dewey for 
the method of empiricism was not only the outcome of his philosophic orientation 
but was also the essence of his philosophy, so that the pupil who wished to learn 
from the great philosopher had not so much to follow his reasoning as to repeat 
his experiences. It would thus appear that a methodological preference is a philo- 
sophic commitment, and that ultimately the question of an appropriate educa- 
tional method ought not to be decided without a consideration of the theoretical 
position to which one is driven as the result of the adoption of a method of 
practice. 


There has been considerable discussion recently by a school of theorists who 
are concerned with judgments of practice. The discipline of practical intelligence, 
the perfection of methods of achieving adequate practical and moral judgments, 
is regarded as the central task of education. This is an important principle which 
deserves more attention than it gets, but the theory which is advanced to explain 
it appears to me to be strongly attached to the notion of experience as method, 
whereas the result that is desired requires that experience be transcended. Now the 
requirement of transcendence is not fulfilled merely by the fact that a group 
possesses certain experiences in Common or secures a majority consensus on the 
results of its deliberations. The criterion of truth is not established by the fact 
that a group desires it, wills it, or votes upon it; nor even by the fact that a group 
shares in and appropriates a common idea. The notion that truth to be true, and 
knowledge to be knowledge, must be shared and participated in by a group con- 
sensus is the fundamental moral fallacy of the current crisis in education. 


Recent scientific progress, however, suggests that philosophy should be set 
in a new key. Cybernetics is closely associated with the notion of group theory in 
mathematics, with statistical mechanics, and with the concept of entropy. Quantum 
theory strongly suggests the notion of enclosure, and may be linked with the 
theory of transformation groups. Meantime, the logic of experience, as we 
have seen, is enough to suggest the inadequacy of the notion of experience as 
method for philosophy, Ww hile the alternative notion of reason as method is vastly 
improved if we remember that it is generated in experience and ultimately may be 
referred back to it. But the referring back, as we have also seen, is not a simple 
denotative reference, not simply a pointing and finding; it is the discovery of the 
implicated presence of other things which were not in the macroscopic and un- 
refined raw materials of original experience. Experience, in brief, is transformed by 
its own logic, so that a logic of experience is its dialectical development or its prin- 
ciple of continuity. The logical conditions for a scientific treatment of morality 
are those which treat ev ery experience in nature as the category of the under- 
stood; for the known enters as a participant into the activity of knowing, and 
forms a focus of activity without which experience would be a mere entropic 
disorder. 


As this method requires recognition of the reality of ends that are enclosed 
within themselves, and because ev ery finite realization of them requires that they 
be transcended, [ call this approach to philosophy the transcendental realism. Q 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE WALL oF SEPARATION BETWEEN CuHuRCH AND State. By Conrad Henry 
Moehlman. Boston: The Beacon Press; 1951. 


How significant for educational theory is the recurrent controv ersy over the 
state-church separation? How much danger to democratic culture and public 
school practice may arise from parochial school pupils riding daily in buses pro- 
vided by public taxation, or from public school pupils being ‘ ‘released” w eekly 
from their secular school work to attend sectarian classes in religion? Since it is 
a function of our educational theory to give meaning to democracy in terms of 
school practice, any alteration either of the democratic principle of taxation for 
public benefit only, or of the non-sectarian character of the public school curricu- 
lum, demands critical attention. 


The author of The Wall of Separation Between Church and State, a historian 
of religion with Protestant connections, might be suspected of prejudice against 
the Roman Catholics upon whom he centers ‘his attack. The reader finds, howev er, 
that MoehIman distinguishes sharply between the totalitarian attempts of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy to make the State serve the Church, and the democratic practices 
of liberal Catholics, like Al Smith and Frank Murphy, who have vigorously sup- 
ported the American tradition of separation between church and state. While 
the book is written primarily to arouse defenders of the American secular school 
from their complacency, the concluding chapter, “Which Way American Cul- 
ture?” balances almost evenly the efficient political acuteness of Catholic propa- 
ganda against the scarcity of Catholic contributors to the arts and sciences, and 
against the predicted stabilization of the number of Catholic adherents in the 
United States at only one-seventh of the total population. Although the concentra- 
tion of Catholics and their political dominance in certain cities and states makes 
this average estimate for the whole country misleading, it appears that the threat 
from the Catholic hierarchy could be met readily by the mass of alerted voters if 
the attack upon the public school came only from Catholic sources. In view of 
the other enemies of public education identified in the daily press, and in consid- 
eration of the effective use of the mass media of communication by minorities in 
gaining political control, does not Moehlman exhibit overconfidence in entitling 
his Chapter 6, “The Indestructible American Mores?” 


As a historian devoted to his method and to the aspect of legalistic attack 
by the Catholic Bishops upon the religious clause of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, Moehlman’s appeal to readers is narrowed but intensified. The series 
of quotations with which most chapters open set the tone dramatically. For in- 
stance, in Chapter 7, “The Splendors of Public Education,” our interest is w hetted 
by words of Horace Greeley, Colonel Parker, President Garfield, Father 
McGlynn, and John Childs. Whether or not modern Biblical criticism of Catholic 
claims to authority based upon transmission from Jesus as the Christ to Saint 
Peter and the Popes of Rome is significant depends upon the reader’s own beliefs. 
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It would be better for many a pragmatic reader to skim the pages until the section 
dealing with the American experiment in church-state separation begins than to 
turn away from this enlightening volume grounded in Moehlman’s lifelong study 
of the history of Christianity. 


For those interested in the broad problems of educational theory involved 
in the church-state issue, the reviewer suggests an _acquaintance with the seven 
other Beacon Press “Studies in Freedom and Power” from H. W. Foote’s Thomas 
Jefferson (1947) to Paul Blanshard’s Communism, Democracy, and Catholic 
Power (1951). For busy, responsible schoolmen and the conce rned laymen and 
churchmen, I recommend this selection and sequence: The Attack upon the 
American Secular School by V. T. Thayer (1951), a penetr ating analysis of cur- 
rent issues; second, The American Tradition in Religion and Education by R. 
Freeman Butts (1950), a clear, brief, historic account; then Moehlman, and finally 
Blanshard’s drastic coupling of Vatican and Kremlin. 


Wherever the student of educational theory pursues the deeper implications 
of state-church relations, he meets the problem of ultimate goals as well as the 
choice of sides in current controversies. Shall we continue “Our Elastic Benevo- 
lent Neutrality” (Ch. 8), including the exemption of church property from taxa- 
tion, with the danger of its being used as an argument for “free” (state-paid) bus 
rides, books and medical services for parochial schools? How much shall we trust 
to the growth of a democratic conscience among voters, whether Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Jewish, or non-church affiliated? Shall our policies envision both winning 
the present conflict with the enemies of public education and winning a more 
permanent peace, in which we aid the democratic Catholic minority in becoming 
a Catholic majority? While this generation must face a world div ided religiously 
as well as politically, we cannot afford to shendion our faith in the ultimate 
achievements of open discussion just because today the adherents of absolutisms 
in Vatican and Kremlin respond to power rather than to reason. The current con- 
flict with the Catholic hierarchy over public education requires an organized 
legalistic fight in courts and legislatures accompanied by a broad educational pro- 
gram aimed at citizens whose interpretation of religion may vary as widely as 
that of Roman Catholics, Congregationalists, and E thical Culturists. Among the 
national organizations enlisted in this dual struggle for a sound interpretation of 
the Constitution and for an unbiased study of the effects upon public education 
of the church-state separation, we mention only the Institute on State and Church, 
which sponsors objective research into the history and present status of religious 
freedom. While we strain our national economy to win world peace through 
power over Communism, the theorists and practitioners of education have high 
responsibility for leadership in winning another important and complex struggle 
for democracy at home. 


In this fight for democracy, educational theory is forced to call upon its 
deepest resources in aiding teachers in their daily attempts to lead youth into “the 
good life” by the “public school w ay,” in which “the goal of self-dev elopment 
is linked with the goal of social service” (p. 162). Teac hers need much encourage- 
ment to discuss frankly with youth the problems now most fearfully and fre- 
quently avoided: separation of state and church, sex, race relations, “ Commu- 
nism (N. E. A. report, “The Freedom of the Public School Teacher,” New York 











Times, July 6, 1951), if the school is to hold its position as “the most important 
spiritual center among us” (p. 153). Teacher education may well take more re- 
sponsibility also for pre-service and in-service guidance of teachers in dealing inti- 
mately with the many absolutistic misconceptions—religious, economic, and politi- 
cal—prevalent in our culture. While Conrad Moehlman has given us an able 
historical study of the separation of church and state, he has also warned educa- 
tional theorists, school administrators, liberal religious leaders, and intelligent 


voters of a heavy task that lies ahead. 


WituiaM F. Bruce 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


@ Professor Horace $. Fries, 1902-1951 


The readers of Educational Theory will be grieved to learn of the death, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1951, of Horace S. Fries, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Wisconsin. Professor Fries had a distinguished career as a teacher at the New Mexico 
Military Institute, the University of California, Lawrence College, and the University 
of Wisconsin. His contributions to scholarly journals earned him a national reputation 


in his field. 


Educational Theory owes Professor Fries an especi: al debt of gratitude. During the 
long months when the journal was in the process of being established, one crucial ques- 
tion was the source of much worry: whether those persons who wrote the kinds of 
articles we needed would be willing to publish them in a new and untried periodical. 
Professor Fries did much to dispel that worry. His prompt reply to our request was, 
not one, but two manuscripts. One of these, “To Sail Beyond the Sunset,” was published 
in the first number of Educational Theory. The other will appear later. Professor Fries’ 
willingness to contribute articles which he could easily have published in established 
journals, and, especially, his words of warm encouragement during a difficult period 
will long be remembered and cherished by the editors of this journal. 


Professor Fries’ significance to readers of Educational Theory is, of course, much 
greater than this single incident. Throughout his career, he refused to accept the 
stereotyped role of the philosopher as a remote individual isolated from the practical 
concerns of men. He demonstrated, rather, a sustained concern with the problems of 
education and attempted to contribute to their solution his knowledge of philosophy 
and of the significant scientific research which was extending philosophical insight and 
understanding. As his close associate, Professor Max Otto, put it: “He was inspired by 
an insatiable desire to make philosophic research fruitful in human affairs—in business, 
politics, education, moral idealism and religion.” 


His article which appeared in the first number of Educational Theory is a case 
in point. In that article, he described the most recent research into the problem of 
perception and analyzed in detail the implications of the findings of this research for 
value theory, social perception, aesthetic theory, and social inquiry. At the conclusion 
of the article, he pointed out the further exploration which was needed to make the 
results of the new understanding of perception significant instruments for those solu- 
tions of community, regional and world problems which might avert possible disaster 
to modern culture. To quote again from Max Otto, Professor Fries “was alw ays search- 
ing on the rim of the known for w ays of breaking through to the une xplored.” 


In a letter written a few months before his death, Professor Fries explained that he 
would not be writing another article with an “educational slant” for at least two years 
because of work he was planning to do in exploring the implications of the research 
in perception for philosophy and for social inquiry. Until the end, he, himself, was 
carrying on the kind of exploration which, in the article in Educational Theory, he had 
told us we should all be doing. The concluding words of that article were, in a sadly 
prophetic way, at once his challenge and his farewell to American Education: 


“After twilight comes the night—wzless we sail beyond the sunset and ‘touch 


the Happy Isles’. * 


—A. W. A. 
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